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By Watten R. Jonnson. 


Among the small number of native Americans, who 
had thirty years ago begun to make natural history an 
object of deep and curious research, is the name of one 
whose memory may, upon various grounds, claim the 
respect and veneration of all the admirers of scientific 





excellence. It is not less a dictate of the head, than an | 


impulse of the heart, to honor those who have stood 
forth as the leaders in new, useful, and difficult enter- 
prizes. Even persons who themselves never enter the 
same career, may still participate largtly in the senti- 
nient of gratitude for those efforts which have had in 
view, the improvement of society by additions to its 
treasures of knowledge. But the obligation to respect, 
is felt with a double force by those whose pursuits are 
of a character congenial with that of the individual, 
who has thus made himself a pioneer in a laudable un- 
dertaking. And if to this common bond be added that 
of personal intercourse and intimacy, and a reception 
of great and lasting benefits from his labours and his 
liberality, it must be obvious that reason, feeling, and 
duty, alike demand the grateful remembrance of one 
who has so judiciously directed the current of his kind- 
ness and bestowed the fruits of his industry. 

Standing in this relation to the object of the follow- 
ing brief memoir, the members of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences are probably prepared to expect from 
their organ on the present occasion, but an imperfect 
representation of the emotions which were felt on 
learning the demise of our late valued associate, and 
perhaps to excuse a still more imperfect display of his 
various attainments and excellencies of character. 

Lewis David Von Schweinitz was born at Bethlehem, 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, on the thirteenth 
of February, 1780. - His father Hans Christian Alexan- 
der Yon Schweinitz was of an ancient and distinguish- 
ed family in Silesia in Germany, and exercised here, the 
functions of superintendent of the fiscal and secular 
concerns of the ** Unitas Fratrum” or Moravian Breth- 
ren in North America. His mother was Dorothea Ekz- 
abeth de Watteville, daughter of Baron, afterwards 
Bishop, John de Watteville and of Benija who was a 
daughter of Count Zinzendorf. Of the last mentioned 
ancestor, it may not, for reasons which will appear in 
the sequel, be inappropriate to make a passing remi- 
niscence, 

Nicholas Lewis Count Zinzendorf was born at Dres- 
den in 1700, and was celebrated in his youth for form- 
ing religious societies, six or seven of which, are said 
to have originated from his own efforts, and one at 
least to have been planned at the early age of ten 
years. 


He was associated with Watteville in founding the 


great missionary system of the « Unitas Fratrum.” At | his parents, and, at that period, of delicate con 
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Herrnhutiers. In prosecution of his favorite scheme, 
he, in connection with his new colony, many of whom 
were natives of Moravia, commenced the sending of 
missionaries to instruct the heathen; and at the end of 
nine years, though their numbers did not, when they 
first made the attempt, exceed 600, had actually form- 
ed establishments in Greenland, St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
Surinam, Rio de Berbice, among the Indians of North 
America, and the Negroes of Carolina, in Lapland, Tar- 
| tary, Algiers, Guinea, in the Island of Ceylon and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In his ardour for attaining this 
favourite object, Zinzendorf made various journies 
through Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, 
England and America. In 1742 he held frequent re- 
ligious discourses at Germantown, in this vicinity, and 
|in the same year, ina Latin speech delivered in Phila- 
delphia, formally renounced his title of Count, resum- 
ed his original family name of Von Thumsteen, and 
became familiarly known to the Quakers of that period 
under the designation of * friend Lewis.” 

It was under his immediate agency that the colony at 
| Bethlehem-was founded. He did not, howe er, attain 
|all his successes without undergoing both in Europe 
'and America, several bitter persecutions: but these 
| probably served,as usual, only to bind his followers in a 

firmer union, and more effectually to insure their pros- 
perity. After having established his plan in all the 
| four quarters of the globe, and sent out about 1000 in- 
| dividuals to proclaim his doctrines, he finally died at 
Herrnhut in 1760, where we are informed, his obsequies 
' were attended by 2000 of his followers, aad his body 
| borne to the grave by 32 of those messengers of his 
faith who were at the time assembled there from 
Holland, England, Ireland, Greenland, and North 
| America. 
| The contemplation of this example, of aman who was 
_at once the ancestor of his family and the father of his 
denomination, with that of other distinguished — 
‘tors, early impressed the imagination of the youthfu 
| Schweinitz with an ambition for a career of similar ac- 
| tivity, and gave the first oo towards the acquisi- 
| tion of Literary and scientific eminence. 
| The cari of those friends with whom the early 
years of his childhood were spent, was mines oS 
spire him with the same affections and views which _ 
‘operated on his ancestors for two generations. ; ie 
| mind was bere imbued with those principles, which, at 
‘a later period, shone forth in the purity and simplicity 
_of his manly character. ; ; 
Radewen with powers of conception of no —- 
| cast, he gave early indications of his bias for inte zea 
| pursuits, and by his assiduity more than ee = 
| for any deficiency in the means of improvement the 
'within his reach. The clear and explicit manner a 
| which his juvenile ideas were expressed, encourage 
hi i that he would one 
| his fond parents toindulge the hope, Ss ae 
day become an active instrument for eaeeene.© r 
cause to which themselves and their predecessors ha 


. i idest son of 
been so assiduously devoted. Being the e/des — 








the age of twenty-one he became Count of Berthelsdorf | tion, it is reasonable to suppose that maternal influences 
in Lusatia, by purchasing the estate appendant to that | had much to do in the developement of his faculties. — 
title, and soon after established there the village of It was, moreover, on the side of his mother that he was 
Herrnhut, whence the Moravians are sometimes called ‘related to Wetteville and Zinzendorf; hence, we may 
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readily suppose that from this source he derived the 
partiality for addressing to his friends short speeches 
and little sermons with which he is said occasionally to 
have amused the circle around his paternal fireside. 

We are aware that, in general, anticipations founded 
onan exhibition of precocious talents are apt to be 
signally disappointed; but when the display is that of 
an intellectual Zendency, rather than a mere capacity for 
some one attainment, and when the spirit for mental 
labour is found capable of being directed into different 
channels at the instance of others, and does not consist 
ofa blind instinct compelling the possessor to follow 
some narrow path of intellectual effort, the augury may, 
we apprehend, be received with less doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Such was the case with Schweinitz. His mind 
was vigorous, and his temperament enthusiastic. The 
first direction of these qualities was given by bis rela- 
tives as they dwelt on the unwearied and successful 
exertions of his ancestors among the fraternity, in pro- 
moting whose interests he was taught to feel that it 
would be most honorable to excel; the second was subse- 
quently given by his teachers, when, by the casual ex- 
hibition and explanation of some specimens in natural 
history, they struck a vein of talent, part of the same 
rich mine, which had before only here and there, *‘crop- 
ped out” above the surface. 

On the 4th of July, 1787, at the age of little more 
than seven years, young Lewis David was placed in the 














the beauty, simplicity and grandeur of Nature’s truth 


are every where fitted to inspire. 

A partial flora of Nazareth and its vicinity, formed at 
this early period, is still among his manuscript papers, 
and the occupation which its composition afforded to 
his moments of relaxation, continued through life to 
constitute the delight of his leisure hours. Such was 
his progress in many attainments, that before the close 
of his connection with the Nazareth institution, young 
Schweinitz was appointed to participate in the duties of 
instruction, by taking charge of some of the junior 
classes in that seminary. 

In 1798 his father was called to Germany, whither he 
was attended by his family, and where the subject of 
this memoir, then a youth of eighteen, was in the same 
year established as a student in the theological institu- 
tion at Niesky in upper Lusatia. Here, enjoying an 
intercourse with young men of decided and acknow- 
ledged talent, and entering on studies which excited a 
generons emulation, his faculties were roused to re- 
doubled energy, and his application became propor- 
tionally intense. The late excellent J. B. de Albertini, 
then one of the professors in that institution, exercised 
a powerful influence on the mind of Mr. Schweinitz, 
and to his clearness and simplicity of views, his scien- 
tific and truly philosophical ideas, was the subject of 
our remarks indebted for much of that justness of 
thought and firmness of principle, which carried him 


institution of the Moravian community at Nazareth,| with success through the active duties of life. ‘The 
where he continued for eleven years, or until 1798, | mutual esteem thus formed between the pupil and his 


and where he sedulously availed himself of every op- 
portunity for the acquisition of knowledge. The pe- 
riod of instruction,—as generally happens when paren- 
tai precept and example have prepared the way for a 
relish of knowledge,—was to him a season of delight, 
a scene cf his life to which he ever after reverted with 
peculiar pleasure. Here were formed those habits of 
practical wisdom, which, when subsequently metho- 
dized in the schools of Germany, produced that happy 
balance of the faculties, without which the most bril- 
liant talents may be wasted, either on ill-directed ef- 
forts, or on wild and fanciful theories. His powers of 
language, and his vein of satirical humour, were at this 
time occasionally put forth in the form of poetical effu- 
sions, turning the fruits of his leisure hours into harm- 
less amusement for his companions. 


The apparent facility with which he afterwards com- 
posed in the Latin language, induces the belief that his 
early classical instruction was of a very respectable or- 
der, and certain it is that the qualities of his heart were 
not neglected; his moral character was built on the broad 
and liberal basis of justice, love and charity, so distinct- 
ly inculcated in the doctrines of his community. 


In the baneful spirit of uncharitableness he saw no- 
thing either lovely or respectable; it never found a 
lodging in his heart, and he had accordingly, no occa- 
sion in after life to eject so unprofitable a tenant. 


His first impulse towards the study of Botany had 
been received at Nazareth, before being placed as a 
pupil in the institation. When a mere child, being on 
a visit to that place in company with his grandfather, 
Bishop de Watteville, it chanced that a specimen of the 
Lichen digitatus, ving on a table in one of the apart- 
ments of the school, attracted his attention, andledtoa 
few observations on its name and physiology. From 
this moment he dated his own partiality for the beauties 
of the vegetable kingdom. When his abode was after- 
wards fixed at the school, and he enjoyed the adyan- 
tage of some instructions in the elements of botany 
from one of the teachers* in the seminary, he pursued 
his researches in this delightful science with the most 
enthusiastic ardour. He seems to have been, in truth, 
a very child of Flora, and with the vernal breath of that 
divinity to have inhaled all the benign influences which 
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teacher, was afterwards, by similarity of pursuits and 
predilections, matured into the closest intimacy, Wh.le 
prosecuting his studies in this place, Mr. Schweinitz 
enjoyed, by means of his extensive connections, ari op- 
portunity of mingling much in society, of which his 
cheerful and sprightly conversation rendered him the 
common centre of attraction. But neither in this situ- 
ation, nor in his subsequent foreign journies, did his 
feelings ever swerve from an attachment to his country; 
and yet it was not from him that any modern traveller 
has-learned the practice of vilifving every country 
through which he passes,much less, on returning home, 
that of bestowing on his own, by way of reparation, a 
double share of the same abuse. ; 
After completing his theological studies, Mr. Schwei- 
nitz engaged asa teacher in the Academy at Niesky, 
and by this means, enlarging and strengthening his own 
acquisitions, realized the truth of the maxim, docendo 
discimus. 
The presence of several valued friends engaged in 
the same pursuits, the cultivation of his favourite de- 
partment of botany, a connection with his cherished as- 
sociates, Professor Albertini and Henry Steinhauer, 
(from England,) and the opportunity of improving his 
taste for literature by various reading and frequent 
composition on the prominent subjects discussed in the 
literary journals of the day, all contributed to the im- 
provement and happiness of Mr. Schweinitz, and ren- 
dered the arduous duties of his station a pleasure rather 
thana burden. Scarcely any important topic in the 
wide field of science, escaped his notice, and especially 
did the constitution and management of the affairs of 
his social and religious fraternity, call forth from bis pen 
many able and spirited articles, t 
From the commencement of his residence at this 
place, his botanical researches had been particularly 
directed to the Fungi, a department previously much 
neglected, and in 1805, the number of new genera and 
species discovered by himself and Albertini was so 
great as to warrant the publication of a volume of about 
four hundred pages, containing the result of their unit- 
ed efforts. As we shall again recur to this, in connec- 
tion with his other performances, it will not be neces- 
sary here to interrupt our remarks to present its pecu- 
liar merits as a scientific production. 
Near the close of his residence at Niesky, he began 
to exercise the functions of a preacher, and was, in 
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1807, called to the Moravian settlement at Gnaden- 
burg, in Silesia, where his acquisitions were soon turn- 
ed to good account in various ways connected with his 
profession. Besides parochial duties, he again dis. 
charged the office of a teacher, in bringing forward 
many of the young men of his community, who were 
preparing for the duties of his own calling. Upon his 
character as a preacher, there is the less necessity that 
we should commeiit, even were this the place, and 
were we competent to such an undertaking, because, 
in that capacity, his brethren have already exhibited to 
the public a view of his meritorious labours.* We 
would merely state, that, considered as literary 
performances, his sermons were characterized by the 
utmost simplicity, both in style and delivery, and were 
addressed more to the heart than to the head. His dis- 
courses were invariably practical, not argumentative ;— 
experimental, not speculative. 

Tne period of which we are speaking, it will be re- 
collected, was that of Buonaparte’s continental wars, 
and Germany, the scene ofhis operations. Mr. Schwei- 
nitz was, therefore, with his peaceful flock,brought into 
immediate proximity to the actors in those tremendous 
conflicts, But, though troops were quartered in Gna- 
denburg, his happy disposition and winning deport- 
ment gave him such ascendency over all ranks as to 
avoid causes of collision, and to render him a general 
favourite with strangers. 

In 1808, Mr. Schweinitz was invited to Gnadau, in 
Saxony, where, in the discharge of duties similar to 
those at Gnadenburg, and with equally distinguished 





year his duties required him to attend a meeting of his 
religious brethren at Herrnhut. On his way thither, he 
visited England, France and Holland, where he esta- 
blished correspondencies which were afterwards of 
great service; when, on his return, he began the for- 
mation of a regular herbarium. 

In 1821, Mr. Schweinitz published, at Raleigh, N. C. 
a pamphlet containing a description of seventy-eight 
species of Hepatic Mosses. This he produced as a 
mere specimen of the cryptogamic flora of North Amer- 
ica, intended to excite a more general attention among 
our native botanists, to this undeservedly neglected 
branch of natural history. In the same year he sent to 
Professor Silliman’s Journal his Monography of the ge-. 
nus Vroxa, a valuable paper, often cited by European 
naturalists. 

At the close of this year his residence was transferred 
to his native villege of Bethlehem, where the secular 
office of general agent for his brethren was retained, 
the charge of superintending the institution for the edu- 
tion of females accepted, and the study of his darling 
science unremittingly pursued. To range once more, in 
the vigor of his scientific maturity, over the same scenes 
in which had been sown the seeds of his usefulness, 
aud where had budded the promises of his early youth, 
imparted new energy and assiduity to his efforts. The 
beautiful slopes and valleys about Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth, the romantic banks of the Delaware, and the pre- 
cipitous rocks of the Lehigh, all yielded up to him a tri- 
bute of their hitherto unexplored treasures, The high 
estimation set upon his works by men of science, had 


success, he continued to be engaged until 1812, when | procured his election as an honorary member in several 


he was appointed by his brethren, general agent of 
their church in the southern states of this Union. Pre- 
viously to repairing to the scene of his duties, he form- 
ed a matrimonial alliance at Niesky, with Louiza Amelia 
Le Doux, whose parents, descendants from highly re- 
spectable French ancestors, resided at Stettin in Prus- 
sian Pomerania. The continental system of Napoleon 
at that time rendering direct communications with this 


societies devoted to natural history, both in Europe 

and America. His correspondence increased, and the 

cane of his herbarium advanced with great rapi- 
ity. 

In 1823 he was desired to examine and describe the 
plants collected by Mr. Say on the expedition of Major 
Long to the sources of the St. Peter’sriver. This task 
he undertook with that diffidence which signalized his 


country extremely hazardous, they were compelled, in | real merit, expressig his regret that the unavoidable 


order to embark for the United States, to take the 
route through Denmark and Sweden. This circum- 
stance was not wholly without its advantage; for, on 
arriving at Kiel, in Holstein, an occasion presented 
itself for a protracted stay, during which Mr. Schwei- 
nitz became acquainted with several learned men con- 
nected with the University in that place, and the mu- 
tual satisfaction was such as to induce the institution 
during the same year to confer on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Philosophy. 

About the period of their final embarkation, the 
United States had declared war against Great Britain; 
the seas swarmed with privateers,and to try their firm- 
ness still more severely, a tempestuous voyage ensued, 
terminating in a tremendous storm, by which their ves- 
sel was dismasted, and a horrible suspense for a time 
hung over their destiny. 

A journal kept on his voyage manifests, however, 
the fervent and patriotic feeling which cheered the 
heart, and buoyed up the hopes of Mr. Schweinitz, in 
the near prospect of extensive usefulness in the land of 
his nativity. 

The immediate scene of his duties was the establish- 
ment at Salem, Stokes county, North Carolina, where 
amidst the secular and ecclesiastital duties of his office, 
he found time to prosecute the study of botany, in a 
dominion, scientifically speaking, all hisown. The first 
fruits of this labour were given to the world in 1818, 
through the commentaries of the Society of Naturalists 
at Leipsic, under the editorial care of his learned 
friend Dr. D. F. Schwaegrichen, and is entitled « Sy- 
nopsis Fungorun Caroline Superioris.” In the same 
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absence of Mr. Nuttall from the country should have 
prevented him from executing this undertaking, agreea- 
bly to previous arrangement, and passing on that gen- 
tleman a high and delicate eulogium; how richly merit- 
ed, this Academy needs not to be informed. 

Near the close of the same year, he also communicat- 
ed to the Lyceum of Natural History at New York, a 
valuable paper, containing instructions for determining 
the American species of the genus Carex, a work, 
which, though less imposing in appearance, must doubt- 
less have cost more intense application, and more exact 
powers of discriminating between specific characters, 
than would have sufficed for the description of many 
new species of plants. 

In 1824 Mr, Schweinitz communicated to the Ame- 
rican Journal of Science a short paper on the rarer 
plants of Easton, Pa., almost all of which, he remarks, 
are principally met with on the shady rocks up the 
Delaware, or at the mouth of the Lehigh. 

In the same year appeared his Monograph of North 
American Carices. Being avout to embark a third time 
for Europe, this paper, together with a large collec- 
tion of the specimens from which it had been prepared, 
was placed in the hands of his friend, Dr. Torrey, with 
a desire that it might be communicated to the Lyceum 
of Natural History, and giving him full liberty to use 
his discretion in the additions or alterations which it 
might, from subsequent discoveries of his own, seem 
to demand, Finding, on his return, that his editor had 

made important additions to the number of species, the 
honourable mind of Mr. Schweinitz led him to request 
that it should appear as their joint production, remark- 
ing that ‘‘the judicious and elaborate amendments he 
has proposed, and the mass of new and valuable matter 
he has added, entitle Dr. Torrey to a participation in 
the authorship of the work.” This incident is men- 
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tioned only as indicative of the feelings and dispositions | and in the deep sense of responsibility under which he 
of the man. appears to have constantly acted, we find the immuta- 
The voyage this year undertaken, was with a purpose | ble guarantees for that uprightness and the best expla- 
similar to that of 1818, and on both occasions he exer- | nation of that social influence which characterized our 
cised on the deliberations of his brethren at Herrnhut a | departed friend. ete 
decided and salutary influence. | ‘The literay attainments of Mr. Schweinitz were those 
During his absence from the country his paper on | belonging to the scholar and the gentleman. He was 
the new American species of Spheriz, one of the largest | acquainted with the Greek and spoke and wrote the 
genera of the Fungus tribe, was communicated to this | English, German, French and Latin languages. Un- 
Academy, and appeared in the fifth volume of the = most persons of German descent, but in common 








Journal. with Pope, Scott, and some other eminent men, he 
On his return, near the close of the year, his pur- | was entirely insensible to the charms of music; yet as 
suits, except the superintendence of the literary insti- | we have seen, this circumstance did not involve him 
tution, which he had previously relinquished, were | in the celebrated category of Shakespeare; for though 
resumed, with his wonted alacrity. The great work | no music, he surely had abundance of harmony in his 
to which he now devoted his leisure was the Synopsis | soul. 
of North American Fungi, which was originally design- Our sketch of the scientific labours of the deceased, 
ed for publication in some of the European journals, but | must necessarily be confined to some leading points in 
which he was induced to present, in 1831, for insertion | the general character of his more important works, and 
among the collections of the Philosophical Society of | a brief account of his collections, 
this city. | When we consider the extreme difficulty of the par- 
Until the year 1830, the health of Mr. Schweinitz had | ticular departments of Botany to which Mr, Schweinitz 
been excellent, and his spirits uniformly cheerful ; but | devoted his chief attention, the prodigious number of 
the various and increasing cares of his official station, | facts which he has accumulated, the vast amount of 
with the sedentary employment of composing a disser- | minute and delicate investigation demanded by the na- 
tation on the affairs of his community, during which his ; ture of the objects of his study, the labor of preparing 
usual excursions and exercises were omitted, wrought | for the press the materials which he had brought to- 
a visible change in the state of his health; a severe | gether; when we recollect, that, with the exception of 
eough ensued, with other alarming symptoms, which | Dr. Muhlenburg of Lancaster, no American botanist 
gave his friends just grounds forapprehension. From | had ventured far upon this wide and unexplored domi- 
this time his health seemed gradually to decline. The | nion of nature; and when we remember that this science 
want of his accustomed occupations in the open air also } was his relaxation, not his profession; his occasional 
depressed his spirits,and produced a marked contrast | pursuit, not his daily duty, we are forcibly struck with 
to that buoyancy which had hitherto shed its influence | the high order of his talents for the pursuit of physical 
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on all around him. 

A journey to the western states, undertaken in con- 
nection with his official duties,* appeared for a short 
time, to revive the energies of his frame. But though 
externally more active and cheerful, the deep workings 


of disease had undermined his system, and on the morn- | 


ing of the 8th of February, 1834, being awakened at an 
early hour by a sensation of faintness, and when reliev- 
ed by medical applications, again relapsing for a short 
time into a state of repose, he fell, at the age of 54 
years, calmly and unconsciously into the arms of death. 

A widow, and four sons at an age most needing a pa- 
rent’s counsel, survive to mourn his loss. 

Such, gentlemen of the Academy, is a very inade- 
quate view of the life of your lamented associate; a life 
ot various, constant, unobtrusive usefulness. 


In person, Mr. Schweinitz was of the middle stature, 
of full and robust habits, a florid and healthful counte- 
nance, 
miniature, taken some years before his decease, and is 
consequently more youthful than the appearance with 
which our memories are now impressed, but is regard- 
ed by his family as having been a very correct likeness 
at the time it was taken. We have space but for a few 
words in regard to his social habits. 

The colloquial powers of Mr. S. weve of a high order. 
Humour, wit, anecdote and repartee were always at his 
command. In the multiplied relations with society he 
had contracted that ease of intercourse which tends so 
essentially to conciliate the kind affections. 


Hence, though always listened to with profound re- 


spect when in the discharge of professional duties, | 
whether as a teacher or a clergyman, yet the sphere of 
his greatest usefulness was the social circle, and the fa- 


miliar intercourse which he maintained with the people 
of hisown persuasion, In the exchange of thought, 
the imparting of sympathy, and the expression of fra- 


ternal feeling, so habitually cherished by the class of | 


society with which it was his fortune to be connected, 





The print accompanying this paper is from a| 


{ science, and cannot but regret that more of his time 
| and energies could not have been devoted to this favo- 
rite occupation, , 
The botanical works of Mr. Schweinitz indicate, not 
| only great industry and perseverance in the collection 
of facts, but a judicious method in the prosecution of his 
‘labours. The synoptical tables attached to his several 
' monographs, are evidences of the importance attribut- 
, ed to this feature in his producticns. His analytical 
table to facilitate the determination of the Carices, af- 
| fords another striking illustration of the benefit to be 
derived from a systematic pursuit of scientific studies, 
| It contains an abstract view of 110 antithetical positions 
of parts, which mark the species of that extensive and 
difficult genus; and since this analytical table was doubt- 
' less the result, in part, of his own inductive studies, it 
| proves that of those studies he was able to make a le- 
_gitimate and profitable use, by arranging all his facts 
| under appropriate, general heads, and to point out to 
| future inquirers, in what paths to pursue the labours, 
_ which himself has so happily followed. His monograph 
| of the Carices of North America, soon after published, 
| gave proof of the utility of this methodical arrange- 
| ment, 
Among the most extensive, and, in a scientific point 
| of view, the most important of his labours, are those 
which relate to the Fungi, Four of his principal per- 
| formances refer to this abstruse branch of botany. 
| Three of them, the ‘*Conspectus Fungorum Lusa- 
| ti,” the **Synopsis Fungorum Caroline Superiotis,”’ 
| and the **Synopsis Fungorum in America Boreali Me- 
| dia Degentium,” are all, as their titles import, written 
in the Latin language. The mere reader of English 
may, perhaps, be ready to ask whether this was not a 
_mark of scholastic vanity, thus to seal against the ma- 
jority of readers, the very books which profess to make 
_ Known his discoveries. To this, we may answer prompt- 
ly and decidedly inthe negative. For, if written either 
in German or in English, the two other languages with 
| which he was, probably, the most familiar, they must 
_ have been sealed against a far greater number of those 


*For the purpose of -establishing a branch of the | who are ever likely to seek instruction from their pages. 


“United Brethren’s” community in Indiana. 


| A few inquisitive botanists are found in every quarter 
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of the globe, and the medium of communication be- | 


tween them is the same as that of the whole scientific | 
world was three centuries ago. It was to these that | 
Schweinitz was obliged, from the nature df the case, to_ 
address himself, and to these he spoke in a language 
which they all, doubtless, understood. 

It may, in the next place, appear singular that so | 
great a part of his exertions should have been devoted 
to the cryptogamous races. But,to this preference he 
had, by birthright, a sort of hereditary, or derivative 
national title, since itis to German, Danish, and Swed- 
ish botanists* that we owe by far the greater part of 
our knowledge of that difficult department. In fact, | 
German botany, like German metaphysics appears to | 
deem the obvious, every-day phenomena of a science, | 
utterly unworthy of her regards. Phenogamous plants | 
want the charm of an adequate mystery; things are 
too apparent to the senses; lie too much upon the 
surface; there is nothing of the spirit of adventure; 
nothing of the Giant of the Brocken to be encoun- 
tered. 

But, set before her a turf studded with mosses—a 
clump of twenty different sea-weeds, a bundle of a hun- 
dred strange ferns,a basket of innumerable new fungous 
parasites; or, in defect of any thing more exquisite, a 
load of nameless sedges and grasses, and there is at once 
a banquet for her keen appetite to revel on,—a truly 
“dignus vindice nodus.”’ 

And who shall venture to accuse this far reaching and 
deep searching propensity of the northern botanists? — 
Certainly not one who has never entered beyond the 
outer gate of this chosen sanctuary of nature. 


A 
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inhabit air, earth, or ocean;—whether they proudly 
soar or lowly creep, be found, unattended by those 
which occupy, in regard to them, a parasitic charac- 
ter. 

It will be remembered that in one of the papers of 
our late lamented Say, the parasitic insect, which feeds 
upon the Hessian fly is described. The study of cryp- 
togamic botany makes known innumerable examples of 
the same general fact, in regard to that great depart- 
ment of nature’s works, 

In the synopsis of the ‘‘Fungi of Lusatia,” the authors 
have, with becoming spirit, discarded the too frequent 
practice of writers in changing the names of plants, and 
adopting new synonyms, merely, as would often ap- 
pear, tocompel future naturalists to cite their own names 
in connection with the trivial specific appellations 
which they choose to affix to well known objects. This 
course they avoided under the conviction that natural 
history had received, and was daily receiving, great de- 
triment from the accumulation and confusion of these 
synonyms. 

They have, moreover, assiduously avoided superflu- 
ous repetitions of the names of classes, orders, genera, 
and species, and given a true synofisis of the depart- 
ment which they professed to treat. They have fol- 
lowed the steps of Persoon, sensible that though his 
method may be in some points defective, it is better not 
to depart from so able a guide; for, they remark, ‘‘it 
is well known how much easier it is to find fault with 
our neignbour’s house than to build a better and more 
commodious one ourselves.”? ‘*A solid basis to this de- 
partment of botanical science,” they add, ‘‘must be laid, 


It is probable that even the greater number of pro-;| not on a sandy foundation, on the varying freaks and 
fessed botanists are little attentive to the wide extension | fancies of the mind, but on a perpetual da‘ly and night- 
given by nature to the cryptogamic races. Fungi, as | ly employment of microscopic observation, a diligent 
well as the other classes in this great division of her and oft repeated examination of the whole history of 
works, are spread over almost every sort of vegetable | the fungous tribes, a careful perusal of authors, a 
matter, whether in the dead or the living state. They | comparison of their respective synonyms, and above all, 
are to be met with in wells, mines and caverns, as well} by the observation of living nature herself, as she un- 
as in the garden, the field, and the farm yard; on de- | folds her rich abundance in the recesses of forests, lawns 
cayed branches, stumps and roots of trees; on the bark, | and marshes; an observation which must be continued 


beneath the epidermis, and amidst the inner coats of | 
growing timber; on the petioles and nerves of dry leaves; | 
on the ground, amidst dense forests—lawns, marshes | 
and meadows. Oneft inhabits only the decaying hoofs | 
of horses and horns of oxen, while another: is no where | 
to be met with, except on the bones and feathers from 

a particular species ofraven. Among trees, the fir, the 

poplar,the oak and the birch, are peculiarly marked by 

the variety and abundance of these parasitic genera.— 

They not unfrequently occur in the interior of the} 
trunks of timber trees. Mr. Schweinitz had in his col- | 
lection, fine specimens of the Dematium aluia, taken | 
out of the ships of war built by our government, on | 
Lake Erie, where, in a few years, he remarks, “this | 
little fungulous enemy completely destroyed that fleet | 
which had so signally yanquished the armament of 
Britain,” 

It was remarked by the cynic of old, when a pamper. 
ed mouse had perched himself on a corner of his table, 
awaiting the eleemosynary crumb which the habit of 
intimacy between the two individuals had taught him to 
expect, that even Diogenes, too, had his parasites.— 
If it be true, that all men, however humble, have their 
appropriate adherents—how much more so, when we 
descend to the inferior orders of creation? Scarcely, 
it is believed, cana species of animals, whether they 


sceumnadiiacesinie Maan Ae Sie ta 

*The botanist will readily recal to mind, in addition 
to the names of Schweinitz and Muhlenburg, among 
ourselves, those of Weber, Schwaegrichen, Roth, Nees, 
Fries, Link, Kunz, Schreder, Tode, Hoffman, Hed- 
wig, Withering, Gartner, Scheffer, Batsch, Wahlen- 
berg, Schkuhr, Schwartz, and many others, as illus- 


trations, more or less apposite, of our position. 
t Onygena equina, 


+ Onygena corvina. 


from day to day, and from year to year, if we would 
reap the true reward of our labours.” 

At the period when Schweini'z and Albertini wrote, 
there had been recently broached, in some of the Ger- 
man journals, particularly Voight’s Magazine, certain 
monstrous hypotheses, concerning the very nature of 
the fungi, and ‘‘which one could scarcely credit his 
senses in perusing;”—hypotheses which ascribed the 
existence of several species of these plants to mutations 
of form, and toa diseased condition of one and the 
same species of Zoophyta; alledging that the Zubudina 
fragiforma was nothing more than the progeny of the 
Phullas impudicus, which, growing old, at length be- 
came metamorphosed into the Lichen paschalis; thus, 
in the mere wantonness of authorship, confounding, 
with one scrawl of the pen, two great classes of the ve- 
getable world, and blending both into the animal king- 
dom. This was tv make vegetable life, indeed, Protean. 
The like undiscriminating heedlessness had led the 
writer to assure his readers that a fungus discovered by 
Hoffman, in the Trichoderma roseum, furnished with 
curious and delicate little filaments, was nothing more 
than a zoophyte, with six arms. Against these, and 
many similar heresies and hallucinations, the authors — 
do not fail to caution their readers. 

This work was prepared under several disadvantages, 
The German writers on cryptogamia had, it is true, 
been found of great service in determining nice and 
difficult questions, and to them Albertini and Schwei- 
| nitz repeatedly acknowledged their obligations ; but 
they had to lament that their remoteness from the richer 
treasures of scientific truth, the vast libraries of metro- 
politan cities, did not allow them to consult the produc- 
tions of Bulliard, Sowerby, Bolton, Sheffer, Mitchel, 

Batsch, and others. At a subsequent period, when 
treating of the fungi of America, Mr. Schweinitz was 
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enabled to profit by the contemporary labours of those 
whom he is pleased to term the coryphzi of mycologi- 
cal science, such as Fries, Mees, Link and Kunz, and 
he then takes occasion to remark, that all the genera 
described by them are likewise found in America, and 
that indeed but few species are known in Europe, (ex- 
cept those parasitic fungi which belong to a matrix not 
here produced,) but what are equally the products of 
both continents. This seemed conclusively to refute 
the notion that fungous forms are the mere fortuitous 
generation of accidental causes, and incapable of defi- 
nite classification. 

It is not, perhaps, among the least interesting and 
creditable circumstance connected with the publication 
of this work, that the twelve plates containing figures 
of ninety-three new species of fungi were drawn, en- 
graved, and coloured by the hands of Mr. Schweinitz 
himself, We are assured, by one who was at that pe- 
riod his pupil, that he ‘‘recollects the untiring research 
with which our departed friend, amidst the various ar- 
duous duties of his office, (that of tutor at Nietky, ) pur- 
sued his favorite study, and the labour bestowed by his 
own hands on the coloured plates of the well known 
«Synopsis Fungorum.” The modesty with which the 
plates are submitted to the public, marks, in a distinct 
manner, both the meritorious character of the man, and 
the style of his Latin composition: 

** Si quis severior tabularum nostravum contemplator, 
nonnulla in iis, nec fortasse pauca, desideraverit—eum, 
ne prima sese artis excusorie tinocinia, unico scientiz 
amore duce et auspice tentata, coram habere obliviscatur, 
rogatum velimus.” 

One inight hazard the opinion, that even in more re- 
cent works of natural history, many far less creditable 
specimens of the same art have found place, without be- 
ing able to urge the apology that they were the first 
efforts of atiro,and withoutthe commendatory plea that 
the sole love of science had guided and ushered them 
into public view. 

In his paper on the genus Viola, Mr. Schweinitz 
makes the interesting remark, that of all the American 
species of violet, thirty or more in number, not one has 
an identical counterpart in any European species; that | 
not more than one of the latter appears to have become 
naturalized in America; and that while Europe posses- 
ses about twenty species of this interesting genus, Ame- 
rica has, as above stated, already numbered thirty, and 
probably may yet add others from future exploration of | 
her extensive northern regions. 

In his descriptions of new American species of the 
genus Spheriz, contained in the fifth volume of the 
Journal of the Academy, Mr. Schweinitz states, that of 
528 species which Dr. Fries describes, 330 had been 
observed by himself in America, and that besides what 
Fries had incorporated in his general abridgement, the 
new species amounted to 112,making the whole number 
then known, 640; that the whole number of American 
fungi, then observed, (1825,) fell little short of 2000. 


i 


in his paper on the Spheriz and those included in his 
Carolina synopsis. Ifto these, we add those plants de- 
scribed in his other performances, we have an aggre- 
gate of nearly 1400 new species added to the amount 
of botanical science, by the talents and industry of a 
single individual; a number constituting no contempti- 
ble portion of the whole amount of human knowledge 
on this subject.* 

At the decease of Mr. Schweintz, the whole of his 
rich collection passed, by bequest, into the possession of 
this institution. 

Independent of the fungi and other cryptogamous 
specimens, not yet arranged, or even fully examined 
since theirarrival, the herbarium thus bequeathed to the 
Academy by our deceased fellow member, contains 
about twenty-three thousand species of plants, either 
collected by himself, or procured through the agency 
of his numerous and valuable correspondents. Among 
the latter, the examination has shown that many names, 
high in science, are included, 

Of European plants, many were furnished by Dr. 
Schwaegrichen, of Liepsic, author of the Prodromus 
Historiz Muscorum Hepaticorum, and already meation- 
ed as the editor of one of Mr. Schweinitz’ publications; 
others, by Dr. Steudel, author of the Nomenclator Bo- 
tanicus; some were obtained from his attentive and 
valued correspondent Dr. Zeyher, and others from the 
well known naturalist, M. Brongniart, of Paris. 

From M. Ledebour author of the Flora Altaica, Mr. 
Schweinitz received most valuable contributions of Al- 
taian and Siberian plants, originally discovered by that 
traveller in his Asiatic journies, and described in the 
work just mentioned. From Dr. Wallick, superinten- 
dent of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, and editor of an 
edition of the Flora Indica, he obtained numerous spe- 
cies of the plants of India, particularly of Napaul. 

From M. Ludwig, through the kindness of his friends 
Leutner and Saynisch he became possessed of the rare 
and interesting species from South Africa. 

By W. J. Hooker, Esq. of Glascow, author of a Mo- 
nograph of the Jungermaniz and the Flora Scolica, he 
was furnished, among others; with specimens of those 
hardy tribes of plants, which had been brought by 
Captain Parry, from the polar regions of North Ameri- 
ca. James Reed, Esq. of this city supplied the plants 
of China. 

A very valuable collection from Labrador, was pre- 
sented by his friend, Kohlmeister, Moravian missionary 
at Nain, in that country. 

The labours of Mr. Martius enabled him to send to 
the herbarium of our deceased benefactor, the botani- 
cal treasures of Brazil. 

Our worthy correspondent, Dr. Hering, furnished 
those which adorn the fertile plains of Surinam, and 
Major Leconte, of the United States’ army, placed in 
his hands an important collection of the plants of Geor- 
gia. Most of the existing botanists of our country had, 
also, manifested their esteem by transmitting to their 


He adds, ‘‘I am fully persuaded, as many more remain | respected fellow labourer, some of the fruits of their 


undiscovered. Our immense forests, humid climate, | industry and research. 


But Mr. Schweinitz did not 


and variety of high rank vegetable productions, may | rely solely on correspondence and exchanges, for the 


well warrant this conclusion.” 
In this paper he describes twenty new species of 


augmentation of his herbarium. 
After the decease of our late Vice President, Zac- 


American Spheriz, respecting which he remarks, that | cheus Collins, Esq., Mr. Schweinitz became the pur- 


very few, peculiar to America, spring directly from the 
soil, that is, from vegetable mould,—for none, in fact, 
spring solely from rocks, or their unvegetalized debris. 
Nearly all the fungi, peculiar to America, are parasitic, 
and this, considering the vast number of peculiar plants 
and trees of the higher orders, found in our country, 
may still account for the almost incredible multitude 
of fungous forms, belonging exclusively to this conti- 
nent. 

His last published performance contains the names of 


chaser, for a valuable consideration, of that part of his 
herbarium known as the Baldwin collection, containing 
plants from Florida, Brazil, and Buenos Ayres, among 
which he found more than three thousand species, not 
before in his own herbarium, and of these, more than 
one-half, it is believed, have never yet been described 
in any publication, 

Thus, through the liberality of the deceased member 
whom we now commemorate, the donations which, in 


his life time, Mr. Collins had bestowed on the museum 


3098 species of North American fungi, of which more | —————————?AOo" 


than 1200 are the fruits of Mr. Schweinitz’ own labours, 


embracing, of course, the species previously described | been estimated at 60,000. 


*The whole number of species at present known,has 
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of our institution, are once more united to his other 
most important botanical treasure. 

The examination and arrangement of these new 
plants constituted some of the last scientific labours of 
Mr. S. and he derived from the employment, such sa- 
tisfaction as to make him, for atime, forget the bodily 
suffering and the mental depression under which his 
trame, at length, gave way. : 

Increased by all these rich and varied additions, the 
botanical department of our museum having previonsly 
acquired the entire collection of Mr. Nuttall,* besides 
valuable contributions from our president, Mr. Maclure, 
and others, now embraces about 28,000 different spe- 
cies of plants; more than three-quarters of which are, 
as we have seen, due to the industry and liberality of a 
single individual. 

The whole is now arranged} after the neat and ju- 
dicious manner of Mr. Schweinitz, into scientific order, 
on aplanto embrace the previous collection of the 
Academy, secureil, as far as practicable, from the de- 
pradations of insects, and easy cf access for the pur- 
poses of research and comparison. But the direct lega- 
cy of Mr, Schweinitz is, probably, not the only favour 
which is due to his scientific character and labours. It 
has been remarked that our institution owes to mem- 
bers of his community, a greater portion of its valuable 
collections in different departments, than to any other 
equal number of individuals, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that his example, asa cultivator of science, has, 
in no small degree, determined the preference of those 


over whom he so long, and so beneficially, exercised 
an influence. 


Such, may I repeat, was the life, and such the la- 
bours of our departed associate; a life which humanity 
may contemplate witha calm delight; labours which 
science may review with a noble satisfaction. 

With a laudable emulation of all the excellencies 
which had,before his own day, given lustre to his name, 
anda clear perception of the truth that the virtue of 


ancestors sheds no honour on any but the virluous of 


their offspring; with a zeal for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, which, springing from an innate law of his being, 
afforded to his understanding that pure gratification, 
which, by another law of his being, knowledge alone 
could impart; with a benevolent desire to communicate 
whatever of delight the investigations of science and 
literature had infused into his own heart; with a love 
for the beauties of nature, imbibed almost in infancy, 
and which grew with the increase of every faculty, and 
lasted to the closing period of his too short career; with 
a purity of mind and heart which made every truth of 
nature a lesson in virtue; with an intrepidity in the 
prosecution of scientific enterprises which led him out 
of beaten tracks, and taught him to find pleasure in 
threading those very labyrinths from which most other 
travellers in the paths of knowledge, shrink in despair; 
with a clearness of method which enabled him to com- 
municate to others the full advantage of his own dis- 
coveries in these mazy haunts of nature; with a candour 
and fairness which never merged the man of honour in 
an effort unduly to elevate the man of science; never 
sought, by questionable artificcs, to obscure or to hide 
the just reputation of others; with a benevolence of 








* The American plants of Mr. Nuttall were, in part, 
a donation from that gentleman, and, in part, obtained 
by a subscription among several public spirited mem- 
bers of the Academy. For his exotics, amounting to 


several thousands, we are wholly indebted to the liber- 
ality of Mr. N. 


t The Academy owes to the indefatigable labour of 


the Chairman of its Botanical Committee, Dr. Charles 
Pickering, the prompt execution of this task, and the 
compiler of this notice is happy to acknowledge his ob- 
ligation to the same gentleman for many of the facts 
above stated in regard to the herbarium, 








disposition which enabled him to find every where, in 
works of creation, the traces of that beneficence, which, 
in his professional character, it was his highest pleasure 
to pourtray, and his most ardent desire to imitate;.with 
a cheerfulness of disposition, and a suavity of manners, 
which rendered him an object of deep affection in eve- 
ry social relation; with a rectitude of purpose which 
won the confidence, while it formed the character of 
youth,—and secured the gratitude, while it watched 
over the interests of age; with an assiduity which en- 
countered the fatigues of many voyages, not always 
without peril, in the service of that cause to which he 
was devoted; with a patient continuance in years of 
toilsome effort, to extend, by precept and example, the 
benign system of practical goodness and spiritual libe- 
rality which ever shone in his life and actions; with a 
distinct perception that the treasures accumulated ina 
life devoted to science, are not for individual possession, 
but, in order to produce their due effect, must, in 
some degree, be imparted as a common inheritance to 
the heirs of his genius and spirit; with these and similar 
characters which time might fail us to enumerate, did 
our deceased fellow labourer fill up the measure of his 
usefulness, and win for himselfa title to the lasting 
gratitude of his fellow beings. 


We should not dare to undertake the delicate task of 
assuaging that grief which the loss of so much merit 
must have occasioned, It is, fortunately, to be drawn 
from a source more elevated than our feeble voice:— 
The remembrances of a well spent life, are to the be- 
reaved heart, assurances more strong and consoling 
than the loftiest eulogies of man,—and there is no sup- 
port to the virtue of orphanage more sure than the no- 
ble example of that personal excellence to which the 
orphan’s memory is taught, habitually, to revert.— 
Happily for the domestic circle of our departed asso- 
ciate, they need not desire a firmer guarantee for their 
hopes, nor a brighter example for their imitation, than 
are to be found in the character of Lewis Davip von 
ScHWEINITZ, 





The following are the full titles ef Mr. Schweinitz’s 
scientific publications, as far as we have been able to 
collect them. Of the other productions of his pen, 
many of which were published in foreign countries, and 
some of which still remain in manuscript, we have not 
been so fortunate as to obtain copies in time for this 


memorr: 


1. Conspectus Fungorum in Lusatiz superioris agro 
Niskiensi crescentium e methodo Persooniana. Cum 
tabulis XII. zneis pictis, species novas XCIII. sistenti- 
bus, 

Auctoribus J.B. pt ALBERTINI, 
L. D. pe Sch WEiNnITZ. 
(Sumptibus Kummerianis-) 
Lipsizx, 1805. 


2. Synopsis Fungorum Caroline superioris secundum 
observationes Ludovici Davidis de Schweinitz, Soc. Nat. 


Cur. Lips. Sodalis, ect. 


Edita a D. F. Schwzgrichen, a 
E commentariis societatis nature curiosorum Lipsiensis 
excerpta. (No date.) 


3. Specimen Flore Americz Septentrionalis Cryp- 
togamice, sistens muscos hepaticos hucusque in Am. 
Sep. observatos, or 

Specimen of a systematic arrangement and descrip- 
tion of the cryptogamous plants of North America, 
comprising a diognostic description of all the hepatic 
mosses hitherto observed in North America, with am- 
pler descriptions of a number of new species. 


By Lewis D, vs Scuwernitz, P. D. 
Raleigh, N. C. 1821, 
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4, Attempt of a monography of the Linnean Genus 
Vrota, comprising all the species hitherto observed in 
North America. By Lewis D. de Schweinitz. 

Communicated [to Prof. Silliman, ] July, 1821. 


5. A Catalogue of Plants, collected in the North- 
western Territory,by Mr. Thomas Say,in the year 1823. 
By Lewis D. Schweinitz, 

Philada. 1824. 


6. Analytical table, to facilitate the determination of 
the hitherto observed North American species of the 
genus Carex. By Lewis D. de Schweinitz. 

Read [at the New York Lyceum of Nat. Hist.] Dec. 
8, 1823. 


7. List of the rarer plants found near Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Communicated [to Prof. Silliman] through Mr. John 
Finch. 1824. 


8. A Monograph of the North American species of 
the genus Carex. 

By Lewis D. de Schweinitz and John Torrey. 

Read [before the New York Lyccum of Nat. Hist. ] 
Dec. 13, 1824. Edited by Dr. Torrey. 


9. Description of a number of new American species 
of Spherie. 

Read [before the Acad. of Nat. Sciences of Philad. ] 
Feb. 15, 1825. 


10. Synopsis Fungorum in America Boreali media 
degentium. 

Communicated [to the Amer. Phil. Soc. of Philad.] 
April 15, 1851. 


From the Lancaster Union. 
MR. MILLS’ ASCENT FROM LANCASTER. 


On the 30th of May, at 27 minutes past 5, P.M in 
the midst of a crowded and highly respectable assem- 
blage of spectators, I made my second ascent from Lan- 
caster. The wind blew freshly from the N. W. so as 
to dash my Balloon against the fence of the enclosure, 
and break a large silken oar, designed to facilitate as- 
cent and descent. Drawn back by the kind activity of 
friends, to the opposite side of the Amphitheatre, with 
some difficulty I rose high enough to clear every obsta- 
cle. 

Just after crossing the Conestoga creek, being still 
near the earth, on account of the rapid horizontal 
movement of my balloon, I hailed a number of persons, 
and threw down some papers, among which was the 
** Lancaster Union.” 

About 12 miles from Lancaster, I had almost reached 
the clouds, and could see the long line of the Susque- 
hanna, and the towns of Columbia and Marietta. The 
extensive view from my then position, was made more 
magnificent by the number and variety of the sun— 
bright spots which stood out in peculiar contrast with 
the general shadowing. At 19 minutes past 4, the 
balloon entered a mass of clouds, and a darkness equal 
to decided twilight immediately followed—the mist was 
not apparently humid, but so dense as almost to conceal 
from my view the balloon itself. Here and there va- 
cuities in the cloudy strata displayed the appearance of 
immense caverns, with firm walls and ceilings. This 
part of my voyage was really romantic and novel, and 
occupied the long period of 13 minutes; so that the 
stratum of mist must have been very thick, perhaps not 
less than half a mile. 

A sudden burst of sun-shine, the curling up of the 
white surface through which I burst, and the vast 
mountains of white vapor standing still at a distance, 
gave a stirring impulse to the lately darkened voyager. 
Such a change requires to be seen, to be at all appre- 
ciated. 


I had scarcely time to note the singular scenery when 
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at a distance scarcely more than 20 yards above the 
convoluted surface, the balloon became violently agi- 
tated, swung toand fro, rotated rapidly, and immedi- 
ately took a direction opposite to the old one. The 
suddenness and violence of the motion shewed there 
were opposite currents of air in actual contact, and that 
a strong electrical excitation was thus produced, which 
a subsequent phenomenon clearly demonstrated. Ha- 
ving risen considerably above the clouds, at seventeen 
minutes before five, I let out gas, and commenced my 
descent; but finding myself falling too rapidly, I dis- 
charged some light sand to lighten the balloon. Just 
as I entered the clouds again, 1 was surprised to find 
the liberated sand falling on my head, and on every 
thing in my car. This I since ascribed to the attraction 
and subsequent repulsion of the sand by a highly elec- 
trified balloon, just as happens to light bodies near an 
excited prime conductor of an electrical machine, as I 
have before passed through clouds without observing 
such an event, Iam disposed to believe, that the fric- 
tion of the two great opposite currents of air on each 
other, excited the balloon, There was nothing remark- 
able in the descent. I reached the earth in safety, 
landed 15 miles from Lancaster, on the farm of Messrs. 
Hopkins & Brooks, near the Conowingo Furnance, 
where I then let out the gas, folded my balloon, and 
was brought by Mr. Brooks, to Lancaster, which place 
I reached at 10 o’clock, P. M. 

Just before ascending, some ladies presented rings, 
bracelets, lockets, &c. to be carried up to the clouds, 
They were restored after the voyage to their fair own- 
ers, who, no doubt,think them of high value on account 
of the danger they encountered. 

JAMES MILLS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PENITENTIARY. 


From Crawford’s* Report on the Penitentiaries of the 
United States. 


In the year 1818, the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
resolved on the establishment of a penitentiary at Pitts- 
burg for the western division of the state. It was in- 
tended to enforce at this prison, solitary confinement 
without labour; but the building, on its completion, was 
found to be so ill-calculated fur that object, that the 
design could not be executed. The convicts were, it 
is true, confined in separate cells; but they could and 
did freely communicate with each other These facili- 
ties for corrupt intercourse were greatly promoted by 
the idleness to which they were subjected. The mis- 
chievous effects of this penitentiary became at length so 
obvious that the Legislature, in 1832, resolved on its 
re-construction on such a plan as would insure strict 
solitude during the hours of labor, as well asat night. 
This new prison is just completed. Undismayed by the 
failure of their efforts at Pittsburg, the Legislature de- 
termined in 1821, on the erection of another peniten- 
tiary in Philadelphia for the eastern division of the 
State. The progress of this building was, however, 
for some time arrested by a difference of opinion which 
prevailed respecting the nature of the discipline, to be 
enforced, A highly respectable party who had deep- 
ly interested themselves in the erection of the peniten- 
tiary, warmly advocated the infliction of solitary im- 
prisonment without Jabor. Inquiry: was deemed neces- 
sary, and commissioners were appointed to visit other 
gaols, and report on the most eligible plan. These 
gentlemen recommended that the convicts should be 
employed in association during the day, and be confined 
apart at night. Opinions so opposite demanding still 
further consideration, the Legislature determined upon 
the middle course of solitude by day and night, accom- 
panied by labor. The Eastern Penitentiary was ac- 


* Mr. Crawford is one of the late British Commission- 
ers to this country. 
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cordingly proceeded with; and a part being completed, 
prisoners were admitted into it in July, 1829. 

This penitentiary is situated about a mile from the 
city of Philadelphia. The site occupies about 12 acres. 
It is built of stone, and surrounded by a wall 30 feet in 
height. Every room is vaulted and fire-proof. At each 
angle of the boundary wall isa tower for the purpose 
of overlooking the establishment. In the centre is a 
circular building, or observatory, from which several 
corridors radiate: they are under complete inspection. 
The cells are ranged on each side of the corridors, in 
the wall of whichis a small aperture and iron door in | 
each cell: through this aperture the meals of the priso- 
ner are handed to him without his seeing the officer, 
and he may at all times be thus inspected without his 
knowledge, Other openings are provided for the pur- 
poses of ventilation and warmth. A privy is construct: 
ed in each cell in such a manner as to preserve the pu- 
rity of the atmosphere, and prevent the possibility of 
communication from cell to cell. Heated air is con- 
ducted by flues from stoves under the corridors. In 
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The official visitors appointed by the Legislature are 
the Governor of the State, the Speaker and members 
of the Senate, the Speaker and members of the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of the State, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court,the Attorney General and 
his deputies, the President and associate Judges of the 
Courts in the State,the Mayor and Recorder of the cities 
of Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Pittsburg, the Commis- 
s oners and Sheriffs of the several counties,and the acting 
Committee of the “Philadelphia Soeiety for the Alle- 
viation of the Miseries of Public Prisons,” No person 
but an official visitor can have any communication with 
a prisoner, unless under special circumstances: nor is 
a visitor permitted to deliver or to receive from a con- 
vict any letter or message, or to supply him with any 
article,underThe penalty of 100 dollars. Such are the ge- 
neral arrangements of this penitentiary. There are,how- 
ever, deviations fromthe rules which I have described 
in regard to convicts who are employed at trades which 
cannot be conveniently carried on in a cell. Those 
who are employed as blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. are 


the arched ceiling of each cell is a window for the ad- | allowed to leave their cells and work separately in small 
mission of light.—The cells are 11 feet 9 inches long, | shops, in which they are locked up, or they are asso- 
7 feet 6 inches wide, and 16 feet high to the top of the | ciated in such cases with an artificer not a prisoner; but 
arched ceiling. Nhe cells on the ground floor have dou- | the greatest care is observed both during the hours of 
ble doors leading into a yard, 18 feet by 8 feet, in | work, and when going toand returning from the shops, 
which the convict is allowed to take exercise for an | to prevent any one convict from seeing another. ‘This 
hour daily. The walls of the yard are 11 feet high.— | departure from the ordinary regulations, however it 


Prisoners are not allowed to walk at the same time in 
adjoining yards; and when in the yards are inspected 
by a watchman placed for that purpose in the tower of 


the observatory. At present but three corridors are | 


completed: the others which are now erecting differ 
in some of their arrangements from those originally 
built. The new cells below, as well as in the upper 
floor, have doors opening into the corridors. ‘These 
cells vary also in their dimensions, being three feet 
longer than the others. The prisoners in the upper cells 
are not allowed to go at any time into the open air.— 
This rule had been only seven months in operation at 
the period of my visit. No inconvenience had at that 
time been found to result from the arrangement. On 
the admission of a convict, he is taken into an office at 
the entrance of the penitentiary, and subjected to the 
usual course of examination. His person is cleansed, 
and he is clothed in an uniform. He is then blindfold- 
ed and conducted to his cell. On his way thither he is 
for a short time detained in the observatory, where he 
is admonished by the warden, as to the necessity of im- 
plicit obedience to the regulitions. On arriving in his 
cell the hood is removed, and he is left alone. There 
he may remain for years, perhaps for life, without see- 
ing any human being but the inspectors, the warden, 
and his officers, and perhaps, occasionally, one of the 
official visitors of the prison. For the first day or 
two the convict is not allowed to have even a Bible, 
nor is any employment given him for at least a week, 
a period during which he is the object of the warden’s 
special observation. The prisoner soon petitions for 
an occupation, It is not, however, until solitude ap- 
pears to have effectually subdued him that employment 
of any kind is introduced into his cell. Under such 
circumstances labour is regarded as a great alleviation; 
and such is.the industry manifested, that with few ex- 
ceptions, has it been necessary to assign tasks. Sev- 
eral salutary provisions are made by the Legislature 
against the abuse of the power vested in the warden 
and his officers, The inspectors are required to visit 
the prison at least twice in the week, and on those 
occasions to speak to each prisoner, and to listen to any 
complaint that may be made of oppression or miscon- 
duct. Neither the warden nor any of his assistants are 
to be present at those interviews, unless their atten- 
dance be desired. The physician is required to visit the 
infirmary daily, and to attend at the penitentiary twice 
in every week, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
mental as well as bodily state of every prisoner, 
Vor, XV. 48 











may be the means of increasing the number of employ- 
ments in the prison, will, I fear, be found susceptible 
of abuse, and even calculated to promote escapes at a 
future period when the penitentiary may not have the 
benefit of that anxious care and unwearied vigilance 
which are exercised by the present warden. 

Having had the unrestrained privilege of visiting the 
cells at all times, I have had many opportunities of con- 
versing in private with a considerable number of the 
prisoners. Aware of the strong feeling which exists 
of the danger resulting from long periods of solitary 
confinement thus strictly enforced, my inquiries were 
carefully directed to the effects which it had introduc- 
| ed upon the health, mind, and character of the convict. 

I have uniformly found that the deterring influence is 
very great, and such as I believe belongs to no other 
system of gaol management; for although in large bo- 
| dies, associated together, silence may by strict discip- 
| line be in a great measure maintained, prisoners thus 
|debarred from speaking have inevitably recourse to 
other modes of communication. I do not wish it to be 
inferred that moral corruption can result from inter- 
course so limited, yet when men are day after day 
thrown into the society of each other, the irksomeness 
of imprisonment becomes impaired, and its terrors ma- 
terially diminished. The Eastern Penitentiary imparts 
no such relief. Of the convicts with whom I convers- 
ed, many had been previously confined in the New 
York and other prisons, where corporal punishments 
were frequent, but these persons have declared that 
that discipline was less corrective than the restraints of 
continued solitude. When prisoners are associated it 
is extremely difficult to cut off all intercourse from 
without. The arrival of new and the discharge of other 
convicts form constant channels of communication. Jn 
the Eastern Penitentiary, the separation from the world 
is certain and complete. So strict is this seclusion, that 
I found, on conversing with the prisoners, that they 
were not aware of the existence of the cholera which 
had but a few months before prevailed in Philadelphia.* 


* To their ignorance of the existence of the cholera 
may doubtless be ascribed ina great measure, their 
preservation from this disease, not a single convict ha- 
ving been attacked by it during the whole period that 
it prevailed in the city of Philadelphia, although the 
hospital for the reception of patients was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the prison, The powerful effect of alarm 

Lon the bodily system was singularly illustrated at this 
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verely felt. But although every allusion to their situa- 
tion was accompanied by a strong sense of the punish- 
ment to which they were subjected, I could per- 
ceive no angry or vindictive feelings. I was indeed 
particularly strack by the mild and subdued spirit 
which seemed to pervade the temper of the convicts,and 
which is essentially promoted by reflection, solitude, 
and the absence of corporal punishment, The on 
ly offences in the Eastern Penitentiary which the 
prisoner can commit are idleness and wilful dam- 
age to the materials on which he isat work. On such 
occasions he is punished by the loss of employment, 
the diminution of his food, or close confinement in a 
darkened cell. The necessity for correction is extreme- 
ly rare. There is nota whip nor are there any fire- 
arms within the walls of the prison. 

Solitary imprisonment is not only an exemplary pun- 
ishment, but a powerful agent in the reformation of mo- 
rals. It inevitably tends to arrest the progress of cor- 
ruption. In the silence of the cell contamination can- 
not be received or imparted. A sense of degradation 
cannot be excited by exposure, nor reformation check- 
ed by false shame. Day after day, with nocompanions 
but his thoughts, the convict is compelled to reflect 
and listen to the reproofs of conscience. He is led to 
dwell upon past errors, and to cherish whatever 
better feelings he may at any time have imbibed. — 
These circumstances are in the highest degree cal- 
culated to amelivrate the affections and reclaim the 
heart. The mind becomes open to the best impres- 
sions, and prepared for the reception of those truths 
and consolations which Christianity can alone impart. 
Instances have occurred in which prisoners have ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the moral benefit which they 
have thus derived. If such effects are not more gener- 
ally produced in the cells of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
the circumstance is to be ascribed, not to the system, 
put to the manner in which one of its most essential fea- 
tures has been neglected. ‘he law authorizes the ap- 
pointment ofa chaplain or religious teacher, but makes 
no pecuniary provision for his support.—It is true that 
occ asions occur, highly honourable to the parties, in 
which clergymen visit the penitentiary,and gratuitously 
afford their assistance by the performance of divine 
worship. These services are greatly appreciated by 
the prisoners. 

In the impressive stillness of the cell, even the sound 
of the human voice is a relief, and few situations can 
be more favourable to the reception of religious truth. 
But valuable as are these services, however desultory, 
their benefits are but partial and temporary, and 
utterly arene as a substitute for a systematic 
and unremitted course of religious instruction. Con- 
victs unable to read are left uninstructed. These are 
vital defects, which can alone be remedied by the ap- 
pointment of a resident clergyman, who shall not only 
regularly perform divine service on the Sunday, but 
devote himself daily to the visiting of the prisoners from 
cell to cell. Itis but justice to the inspectors and war- 
den to state, that they are alive to the importance of 
this evil, and that they have repeatedly expressed to 
the Legislature their conviction that while it is permit- 
ted to continue, the good efficts of solitary imprison- 
ment can never be fully developed. ‘The regulation by 
which one prisoner is strictly prohibited from seeing 
another is peculiarly beneficial, It not only forms a 
material addition to the punishment, promotes security, 
and cuts off the possibility of all communication, but it 
extends great advantages to the individual on his dis- 


period at the Massachusetts state prison. The chaplain 
having taken occasion one Sunday, to advert to the aw- 
ful ravages of the cholera, most of the prisoners who 
composed his congregation were, on retiring to their 
cells, seized with a complaint which it was greatly fear- 
ed would lead to, but which happily did not terminate 
in malignant cholera. 
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charge. The propensity of convicts, on their liberation, 
to revive acquaintances formed in prison is too notori- 
ous. If any individual so situated be disposed to aban- 
don his criminal habits, he is too often assailed by temp- 
tations from his late associates, and threatened by ex- 
posure. An instance of this kind was related to me of 
aconvict who had manifested great contrition for his past 
life, and conducted himself so well as to obtain his par- 
don from the Walnut street prison. Having been recom- 
mitted, he was asked why he returned, he replied, “I 
intended to behave well, and I went for that purpose 
into the state of Ohio, where I hoped that my former 
character would be unknown, and I might set out anew 
in life. I got employment and was doing well, when 
unfortunately I one day met a man who had been a con- 
vict here at the same time as myself. I passed him, 
feigning not to know him: he followed me and said, ‘I 
know and will expose you, so you need not expect to 
shun me; Its folly to set out to be honest. Come with 
me and drink, and we will talk over old affairs.’ I 
could not escape {rom him: my spirits sunk in despair, 
and I went with him. ‘The result you know.” The 
seclusion of the Eastern Penitentiary removes this for- 
midable obstacle to reformation. The convict, on leav- 
ing his cell, re-enters the world unknown by any of the 
former inmates of the prison 

Since the opening of the Eastern Penitentiary, no less 
than four insane persons and one idiot have been in con- 
finement. Considering this circumstance to be of great 
importance, I felt it to be my duty to make especial in- 
qu ry into the cases of these individuals,and I beg to refer 
your Lordship toa letter inthe appendix, addressed to me 
by the warden, in explanation of the early history and pre- 
vious habits of these afflicted persons. The statements 
contained in that letter, and the inquiries which I made 
upon the spot, together with the opinions expressed in the 
reports of the physicians, leave no room to doubt that the 
prisoners in question had been subject to mental disor- 
ders before they were admitted, and that the disease 
was in no respect attributable to any peculiarity in the 
discipline of the penif€ntiary. [tis the opinion of the 

| physician that the health of the convicts generally is 

| improved by the treatment they receive, although the 
average proportion of deaths may appear high while 
the whole number in confinement continues small.* In 
the last year, however, the proportion was less than 1 
per cent, The physician remarks that the discipline 
has the effect of rendering the frame less robust, but at 
the same time prevents the occurrence of much disease, 
to which persons of the class who generally become the 
inmates of a prison are usually subjected, either from 
exposure to weather or the indulgence of vicious ha- 
bits. 

It is expected that the cost of this penitentiary, when 
completed for the reception of 586 convicts,will amount 
to 550,000 dollars, A large sum, however, has been 
unwisely expended in decorations. Uuder all the dis- 
advantages of a new establishment the earnings of the 
convicts have not hitherto equalled the amount incur- 
red intheir maintenance.t The plan which the inspec- 
tors pursue is to purchase the stock, and manufacture 
on the-account of the state, in preference to letting our 


*The average of deaths during the four years in which 
the prison has been established is 3 1-5 per cent. 
—viz: : 
No. of Deaths, 
; 1 


4 


Prisoners. 
o 
31 


Proportion. 
3 per cent. 
6 «e 
1832 4 cr 
1833 1 3 66 
+The daily ration is as follows: —Morning: 1 Ib. bread, 
(two-thirds rye, one-third Indian meal;) 1 pint of coffee. 
Noon: 1 pint of soup; #lb. of beef, without bone (of 
which the soup is made); and potatoes. Evening: 
mush (a preparation of Indian meal, ) and a gill of mo- 
lasses. There is no restriction in the quantity of pota- 
toes and mush. 


In 1830 
1831 
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the labor by contract. On the first of December last, 
there were 152 males and two females in confinement, 
principally employed as weavers- and shoemakers.*— 
Some loss is sustained from the former, and the profit 
on the latter has been but small. In winter the 
men continue to work in their cells until 9 o’clock at 
night, by lamps; ‘The warden is of opinion that the 
net profits of a prison in the United States, conducted 
on the plan of separate confinement will be greater than 
that resulting from 4 penitentiary on the principle of 
joint labor. In his last report he expresses his convic- 
tion that an individual should not be sentenced for any 
period short of two or even three years, twelve months 
not being sufficient to teach a trade, or to eradicate old 
and fix new habits. 

In regard to the moral effects which have hitherto 
resulted from the Eastern Penitentiary, it is impossible 
to adduce any strong evidence. ‘The institution has 
been only four years in partial operation. It is at all 
times extremely difficult to arrive at any satisfactory test 
by which to judge of the moral efficacy of a prison.— 
The number of recommitments has been often dwelt 
upon in relation to this point; but although the return 
of an individual into confinement may be, as it too often 
unquestionably is, occasioned by the corruption of a 
gaol, the absence of such recommitments is no proof of 
the deterring or purifying effects of the imprisonment. 
Experience in England has furnished striking evidence 
in support of this fact, some of the best prisuns having 
more recommitments than others, which are remarkably 
defective, owing to the former being situated amidst a 
dense population, where the inducements to commit 
crime are more powertal than in agricultural districts. 
But proofs are still more abundant in America, in which 
extraordinary facilities exist for travelling to great dis- 
tances, and where convicts can, on their liberation, leave 
one state with the utmost ease to pursue their old ha- 
bits in another, In my visits to the several penitentia- 
rics 1 constantly met with prisoners who had been in- 
mates of our gaols, the keepers of which were ignorant 
of their reconviction. Of 45 who have been di-charged 
from the Eastern Penitentiary two only are known to 
be again in confinement. lam afraid, however, that 
such statements prove but little. No systematic inqui- 
ries are made after the discharged; and indeed such are 
the migratory habits of convicts in a widely-spread coun- 
try like the United States, that it is impossible to trace 
a prisoner on his liberation. Neither is a diminution in 
the number of offences any criterion by which to form 
an accurate judgment on this important point, as many 
circumstances combine to produce or diminish crime 
quite unconnecied with penal institutions. If crime be 
on the decrease in the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 





*The following are the numbers employed at the sev- 
eral trades: — 


Weaving, 

Warping, dying, winding, &c. in the cotton 
department, 

Shoemaking, 

Carpenters, 

Cabinet maker, 

Blacksmiths 

Wheelright, 

Tinman, 

Stonecutter, 

Cook, 

Quilting bed covers, 

Apothecary, 

Making and mending clothes, 

Cigar-making 

W oolpickers 

Washing clothes, 

Without employment, 


38 
2 
5 


. 


. . . 154 
pied in teaching the prisoner, 


z Total, 
_ The first year is occu 
at a loss to the state. 


ALLEGHENYTOWN. 
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the fact cannot be ascribed to the effect of the peniten- 
tiary without attributing the same results to a bad as to 
a good prison. 

For four years priot to the erection of the peniten- 
tiary there was a diminution in the numbers annually 
sentenced to the Walnut-street prison, a most wretched 
place of confinement; while the number of commit- 
ments to the Pittsburg Penitentiary remained stationary 
during the five years in which it was so notoriously de- 
fective, notwithstanding that a material increase of po- 
pulation had during that period taken place in the west- 
ern division of the state. 

Upon a careful review of every part of the Easterti 
Penitentiary, after seeing the whole and examinaing a 
considerable number of the individuals confined in it, 
I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction that its 
discipline is a safe and efficacious mode of prison man- 
agement; that it has no unfavorable effect upon the mind 
or health; and that, with the addition of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, in which this penitentiary is eminent- 
ly deficient, solitary imprisonment, this enforced, may 
be rendered powerfully instrumental not only in deter- 
ring but also in reclaiming the offender. To the merits 
of this penitentiary I have much pleasure in bearing fa- 
In dving so, however, it is but 
right to observe, that there is no peculiar novelty in the 
general features of the plan, nor any just ground for 
that claim to originality which some of its adyocates 
have been induced to urge. The main principles of 
the system were in force in England, at the Gloucester 
Penitentiary, forty years ago; and whatever improve- 
ments may have been effected in Philadelphia on the 
plan then pursued, have already been known and prac- 
tised in this kingdom. ‘The Eastern Penitentiary is, in 
fact, with some trifling difference in its arrangements, 
but a counterpart of the Bridewel! at Glasgow, a pri- 
son which was in operation five years before the erec- 
tion of the prison in Philadelphia. 





From the Advocate. 
ALLEGHENYTOWN. 

In strolling over to Alleghenytown, I was much sur- 
prised to find the improvement of that place, not hav- 
ing visited it for the last eight years. Manufactures of 
every description in active operation, and, to use the 
expression of my good old friend Crockett, every branch 
of business “going ahead” with alacrity [ was struck 
with astonishment to find a very material improvement 
ina machine used by John Irwin, Esq., in his Rope 
Manufactory. I have had the pleasure of witnessing 
many contrivances with the application of steam, in 
Europe, and the neighborhood of our Atlantic cities; 
but the one now in operation in Alleghenytown far ex- 
ceeds any thing of the kind Ihave seen. It is built on 
a decidedly improved principle, such a one as not only 
does honor to the inventor, who, by the by, I am glad 
to say is an American, but would, in my opinion, be 
looked upon in Europe, by the men of great genius, as’ 
a discovery of the most important character. Although 
I minutely examined it,and was curious enough to inves- 
tigate the matter as minutely as is possible for one who 
has no pretension to mechanism, and yet I regret that I 
cannot explain the matier so fully as would give any 
conception to those who never had the pleasure of see- 
ing it, but will endeavor to give some of the outlines, 
extracted from the page of memory. The rope yarns 
are reeled upon bobbins, placed in a stationary frame, 
passing through an iron plate with circular holes, in- 
creasing in size, which they term the guage plate, run- 
ning through a cast iron tube, fixjng on to spindles in 
the frame of hooks, to a machine on the railroad. The 
power is applied to this machine, from one extremity of 
the walk to the other, with ropes, which they term an 
endless band. This band revolves round a drum, placed 


| at the side of the moving car, and by the applieation of 
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another band, which is termed the ground rope, revolv- 
ing around another drum, placed in the centre of the 
same car, passing on to a roller, which is placed at the 
end of the walk, on which the guage plate is fixed.— 
The steam power is applied at the end of the walk, on 
which the guage plate is fixed. The steam power is 
applied at the extreme end of the walk, which operates 
on the drum placed on the side of the car, thereby put- 
ting the whole in operation. As the car moves from 
the stationary frame towards the extreme end of the 
walk, the strands are formed,as they pass from the bob- | 
bin through the guage plate. The car, if 1 mistake not 
is for the purpose of forming the strands of the rope to 
an equal size, when all the yarns, as I noticed, bore an 
equal strain. When the strands are sufficiently long to 
reach the extreme end of the walk, they are detached 
from the car on which they are formed, and attached 
to another car, of a similar construction, with a drum 
on the side; but none at the centre, as in the former. 
Three strands are attached to a spindle, stationary, 
which is fixed to the breast work. When the power 
is applied, the car, being at the extreme end of the 
walk from which the engine is placed, moves closer to | 
the breast work, as the rope is formed by the twist- 
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Junce Batpwiy, (delivering the opinion of the 
Court on the above case.) The following are the cir- 
cumstances under whieh this motion is mace. 

This action was brought to the last October Term of 
this Court, and being regularly at issue, was ordered 
for trial on the 11th inst. when a jury was sworn, and 
the trial proceeded; it was resumed on the 12th, when 
Mr. Ingersoll, counsel for the Plaintiff, stated that he 
had a motion to submit to the Court, in relation to a 
publication which had appeared in Poulson’s Americar 
Daily Advertiser of that morning. 

Hugh Grimes being sworn, deposed that he had pur- 
chased at the office of Mr. Poulson, a paper produced 
and identified, containing the offensive publication, ta- 
ken from a newspaper published at Bangor, in the state 
of Maine. 

From the evidence given on the trial of the cause 
thus far, it is clear that the publication refers directly 
to the Plaintiff, and the cause of action which he has 
submitted to the Court and jury, and in a manner cal- 
culated to produce the worst effects upon the adminis- 
tration of justice,as well by the character of the paper,in 
which it appears, as the nature of the remarks upon 


| the Plaintiff, his cause now trying, and the witnesses 
who appear in his behalf, 


In the present stage of the cause, it would be im- 


ing. A man is placed with a conical piece of wood, | 
which he moves along to the machine as the rope is 


completed. I was informed that a rope, the whole | proper for the Court to express any opinion, as to the 
length of the walk, can be made from the yarn in the | truth or falsehood of the matter contained in the publi- 
short space of twenty minutes, and with the manual | cation: that must be reserved, till all the evidence is 
labour of one man and a boy, when in the other modes| heard and commented on by counsel, when it will be 
of performing the same work, it would require eight | ascertained what are the facts of the case. ‘These con- 
hands, and take them about one anda half to two hours; siderations can have no bearing upon the present ap- 
likewise observe that the rope presents a more beauti- | plication, against a person who is no party to the suit, 
ful appearance, and is much stronger than that made | and cannot be the subject of comment, without run- 


in the former way. On inquiring who erected this im- | ning the risk of pre-judging the rights of the contend- 


provement, I was informed that it was Mr. David My-| ing parties. It is however, not only a duty to them, 
ers, of Philadelphia, who is the patentee. 


; Tov much | but to the public, to express the strongest disappro- 
praise cannot,be bestowed to this gentleman, for his| bation, of any out door interference with the adminis- 


ingenuity as well as his active exertions, in placing | tration of justice; be it in whatever mode it may, it can- 
in the western country so valuable a construction; | 


es ' 3 | not fail to embarrass or obstruct, if not defeat the regu- 
thereby giving us an opportunity of exchanging a little | Jar course of judicial proceedings. 
more of our coal for the one thing needful. The supreme law of the land, has secured to every 
A KENTUCKIAN. | mana right of appealing to the law for the redress of 
| any injury, of which he complains; bas appointed tri- 
| bunals to hear and determine upon their justice, and 
| prescribed the modes of proceeding according to esta- 
oe = Sa | blished rules of evidence and principles of law. The 
I oulson, Esq: Editor of the laws will have been enacted in vain, Courts of justice 
American Daily Advertiser,to | will become useless, and suitors be deprived of the ben- 
shew cause why anattachment | ofits of resorting to them for redress, if it shall be their 
should not issue against him | common fate, to be obliged to encounter the effect of 
for a contempt of Court, in| publications of a description now before us, on the 
publishing the following arti- | movies of their comee. 
wre | = mle Bryer ee the tab It is headed, ** Drew, the counterfeiter.” ** This no- 


J | torious fellow,” “ has had the effrontery to bring a 
Drew, THE CounreRFE1TER —This notorious fellow, | suit,’ &c. and the language of the article is of a con- 


who was arrested some time since at Philadelphia, and | sistent character throughout; it cannot be too much 
lightened of about six thousand dollars of good money, | reprobated, or the evil example too much feared, when 
has recently had the effrontery to bring a suit against | it is suffered to appear in a paper highly respectable, 
the Mayor of that city to recover this amount of pro-| conducted by a most estimable member of society.— 
perty. We believe that the Drews, father and son, | Nor can any friend to the due administration of the law, 
were both arrested, but that the latter was liberated | and justice to the suitors in its Courts, look on the 
upon turning State’s evidence, and that he has since | prevalence of such a practice, without the deepest re- 
turned upon bis heels and made off—another person | gret; every good citizen should make the case his own, 
who was to have given testimony against Drew,has de-| by supposing himself a plaintiff in a suit on trial by a 
nied his belief in a future state of being, and thus be-| jury, many if not all of whom have read a similar allu- 
come incapacitated for testifying. ‘The elder Drew, | sion to himself and case. He could appreciate the 
thus seeing a clear field before him, set about recover- | consequences,and decide whether it was such an inter- 
ing the $6,000, and has brought on witnesses to prove | ference with the cause of justice, as to require the in- 
that he was a man of wealth, and that it was no uncom. | terposition of the law for its prevention and punishmest. 
mon thing for him to have such an amount of property! | What has been the fate of Mr. Drew, may be the fate 
The City Solicitor of Philadelphia, Mr. Olmstead,came ! of ali other suiters; causes on trial in Court may be sim- 
down in the last boat, and the Mayor of this city, Mr. | ultaneously tried in the public papers; the one con- 
Gilman, together with several of our old inhabitants, | ducted by established rules, evidence received only on 
have gone on to Philadelphia to givein their testi-| oath, and the law applied by a responsible tribunal, 
mony concerning the Drews, who, we believe, origi- | the jury bound to listen in Court, only to the evidence, 
nated in these parts. — Bangor Whig. the counsel and the law; but out of Court, at liberty to 
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hear and read statements, respecting the case, made 
without regard to either. It would be but one short 
step more to take, and jurors would be tampered 
with at pleasure, when not in the box, and be liable to 
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present, and the future, as a pfoviso Or limitation to 
powers of the Courts, from whatever source derived 
repudiating their sutnmary action, as effectually as if 
they had never been authorized. 












be assailedt by any person who might please to attempt 
to benefit, or prejudice a suitor. ‘The moral offence, 
or the pernicious effects, would be but little aggravat- 
ed if done in open Court, or when the jury are delib- 
erating on their verdict; let it be done there, or in the 
public papers, it isa violation of the legal and consti- 
tutional rights of those who appeal to the law for re- 
dress, 

From its nature, it is necessary that the means of 
prevention should be prompt and summary, or the mis- 
chief will become consummated by delaying a remedy, 
which must be sought in the usual forms of law; that 
which is now asked is of this description, and the inju- 
ry complained of is the most aggravated kind, though 
the cause of the re-publication be inadvertence, or the 
unconsciousness of its impropriety. That is no mat- 
ter of consideration in the present stage of this mo- 
tion. The first inquiry, is into the jurisdiction of this 
Court to issue an attachment for contempt, for a pub- 
lication relating te a suit on trial, or in any way pend- 
ing before it. 

On the 2d March, 1831, Congress passed ‘‘ An act 
declaratory of the law concerning contempt of Court,” 
the first section of which enacts ** That the power of 
the several Courts of the United States, to issue at- 
tachments, and inflict summary punishment, for con- 
tempts of Court, shall not be construed to extend to 
any cases except misbehaviour of any person or persons 
in the presence of the said Courts, or so near thereto 
4s to obstruct the administration of justice, the misbe- 
haviour of any of the officers of the said Courts in their 
official transactions, and the disobedience or resistance 
by any officer of the said Courts, party, juror, witness, 
or any other person or persons, to any lawful writ, pro- 
cess, order, rule, decree, or command, of the said 
Courts.” Pamphlet 1851. 99. 

The history of this act, the time of its passage, its 
title and provisions must be considered together, in or- 
der to ascertain its meaning and true construction. It 
was enacted shortly after the acquittal of Judge Peck 
of Missouri, on an impeachment preferred against him 
for issuing an attachment against a member of the bar, 
fur making a publication in relation to a suit which 
had been decided by that Judge. On the trial, the 
law of contempt was elaborately examined by the learn- 
ed Managers of the House of Kepresentatives, and the 
counsel for the Judge; it was not controverted that all 
Courts had power to attach any person, who should 
make a publication concerning a cause during its pen- 
dency, and all admitted its illegality, when done while 
the cause was actually on trial. 1t had too often been 
exercised to entertain the slightest doubt, that the 
Courts bad power both by the common law, and the ex- 
press terms of the judiciary act, Sect. 17. as declared 
by the Supreme Court, to’protect their suitors by the 
process of attachment. 

With this distinct knowledge and recognition of the 
existing law, it cannot be doubted, that the whole sub- 
ject was within the view of the legislature; nor that 
they acted most advisedly on the law of contempts, in- 
tending to define in what cases, the summary power 
of the Courts should be exercised, and to confine it to 
the specified cases, 

From the title and phraseology of the act, it would 
seem to have been their intention to declare, that it 
never existed in any other cases than those enumerated, 
—it is ‘*A declaratory act” which is a declaration of 
what the law ‘‘was, is, and shall be hereafter taken,” 
when put into the form usual in statutes, which operate 
to settle the law retrospectively. These words are not in 

this law, but there isan expression which is tantamount 
—‘‘the power of the several Courts, &c. shall not be 
construed to extend,” &c. which refers to the past, the 


’- As this is an inferior Court, within the provision 
the constitution, it is created by the laws, with such 














owers only as Congress has deemed it proper to con- 
er, among which is this, ‘‘and to punish by fine or im- 
prisonment at the discretion of said Courts, all con- 


tempts of authority in any cause, or hearing before the 
same.” 


1, Laws U. S. 63, act of 1789. 

The act of 1831 must be taken to be the declared 
construction of this, and all other laws, limiting its ope- 
ration in the manner prescribed, and as generally con- 
sidered, Congress is to this Court what the constitution 
is to the Supreme Court, their acts must be construed 
on the same principles and operate as constitutional 
amendments which is to give such construction to the 
original act, as if the jurisdiction had never been 

ven. 


—— 
The third article of the constitution, extends the ju- 


dicial power to controversies between a state and citi- 
zens of other states, a state and foreign states, citizens 
or subjects; suits of this description were brought and 
sustained till the adoption of the eleventh amendment, 
which declared, that ‘*The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend,” to such cases, 
This was held by the Supreme Court to have a retro- 
spective effect,annulling all jurisdiction over such cases 
past, present, or future. 3 Dall. 382, 6. Wh. 405. 8. 
9. Wh. 850. 8. 

The same effect must be given to this act, so as to 
make it what it evidently intended to be, a prohibition 
of the exercise of summary jurisdiction over contempts, 
excepting only such cases as are defined; in its prospec- 
tive operation, its terms are peremptory, admitting of 
no construction, which can bring the present applica- 
tion within the exception, without doing violence to its 
plain meaning. 

There can be no doubt of the constructional power 
of Congress, to act upon this-subject, as far as respects 
own Courts; it is no invasion of the rights of a suitor to 
bring or defend a suit, or in any way affect his legal 


remedy, in the ordinary course of justice. Itis in the © 


discretion of the legislative power,to confer upon Courts 
a summary jusrisdiction to protect their suitors, or itself, 
by summary process, or to deny it; it has been thought 
proper to do the latter, in language too plain to doubt 
of the meaning of the law, or if it could be doubted by 
any ordinary rule of construction, the occasion and cir- 
cumstances of its enactment, would most effectually 
remove them. 

It would ill become any Court of the United States, 
to make a struggle to retain any summary power, the 
exercise of which is manifestly contrary to the declared 
will of the legislative power; it is not like a case, where 
the right of property, or personal liberty, is intended 
to be effected by a law, which the Court would construe 
very strictly to save a right, granted or secured by any 
former law. Neither is it proper to arraign the wisdom, 
or justice of a law, to which a Court is bound to sub- 
mit, nor to make an effort to move in relation to a mat- 
ter, when there is an insuperable bar to any efficient 
action. 

The law prohibits the issuing of an attachment, ex- 
cept in certain case, of which the present is not one; it 
would, therefore, be not only utterly useless, but place 
the Court in a position beneath contempt, to grant a 
rule to shew cause, why an attachment should not issue, 
when an exhibition of the act of 1831, would shew most 
conclusive cause. The Court is disarmed, in relation 
to the press, it can neither protect itself, or its suitors, 
libels may be published upon either without stint, the 
merits of a cause depending for trial, or judgment, 
may be discussed at pleasure, any thing may be said to 
jurors through the press, the most wilful misrepresenta- 
tions, made of judicial proceedings, and any improper 
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mode of influencing the decisions of causes by out of 
door influence, practiced with impunity. 

The second section of the same law provides, “that 
if any person or persons shall corruptly, or by threats, 
or force, endeavor to influence, intimidate or impede 
any juror, witness or officer in any Court of the United 
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{Juns 


These are alf the powers with which Congress have 
entrusted the Courts of the United States, in insuring 
the fair administration of the laws by protecting them- 
selves, jurors, witnesses and o‘ficers, from any impro- 
per interference with their respective duties, either by 
attachment or indictment. 


States in the discharge of his duty, or shall corruptly,| For the protectiof of parties, for their security of a 
or by threat, or force, obstruct or impede, or endeavor | fair and impartial trial, and decision of their case, on 
to obstruct or impede, the due administration of justice | the evidence and law which apply to it; to defend 
therein, every person or persons so offending shall be | them against the efforts of the press, or of individuals, 
liable to prosecution therefor, by indictment,” &c- to excite a prejudice in the minds of a jury, to induce 

This provision, is in further confirmation of the view | them to find a verdict on out of door statements, or 
taken of the first section, it is a clear indication of the | other means of perverting their judgments, no legal 
meaning of the law, that the misbehavior which may | check is interposed. It is left to the discretion of the 
still be punished in a summary manner, does not refer | conductors of public journals, and all others, to take 
to those acts which subject a party to an indictment, to | whatever course their sense of public justice requites; to 
construe it otherwise, would be to authorize accumu-| decide what is proper for jurors to hear and see, as 
lative punishment, for the same offence. guides to their verdict, whether it is the truth, or 

Taking the two sections in connection, the law admits | false, the effects of malice, prejudice, or from an ex- 
of only one construction; the first alludes to that kind of | cusible motive. Before the passage of the act of 1851, 
misbehavior, which is calculated to disturb the order | there was an acknowledged power resting in the sound, 
of the Court, such as noise, tumultuous,or disorderly be-| legal discretion of the Court to be exercised with cau- 
havior, either in, or so near to it, as to prevent its pro-| tion, and from its nature attended with the highest 
ceeding in the orderly despatch of its business, Not| responsibility of the judges, which did authorize them 
to any attempt to influence, intimidate, or impede, aj} by the process of attachment, to prevent and punish 
juror, witness, or officer, in the discharge of his duty in | the publication of articles like the one before us, and 
any other manner whatever. | in this case it would have been the imperious duty of 

**The obstruction of the administration of justice” in | this Court, to have brought their powers into action, 
the first section refers to that kind of behavior whigh | by granting this rule, if the Legislative power had not 
actually disturbs the Court in the exercise of its func- | taken it away; how far it would have been proper to 
tions while sitting; ‘‘the obstructing and impeding the | exercise them, would have depended on the cause 
administration of justice or the endeavor to do so, in the | shown on the rule, it was a clear prima case for some 
second refers to some act of corruption, to some force, | ititerference. But as Congress has deemed such a pow- 
or threat, by which it is done, or attempted to be done. | er, too dangerous to be entrusted to the discretion of 

The endeavor to influence, intimidate, or impede, a | judges on a motion, or of a Court and jury on an in- 
witness, juror, or officer, in the discharge of his duty, | dictment, and have not thought it expedient to givea 
is not punishable unless it is done corruptly, by force | remedy to a party who has been injured by a publica- 
or threats; if done in any other manner, the law is silent, | tion, by authorizing him to bring a suit against the pub- 
and this being a penal section, its provisions must be | lisher for damages, we have no cognizance of the mat- 


confined to the.special cases, to which it extends,— 
5. Wh. 94, 5. 


With this limitation on the summary jurisdiction of 


the Court, and the want of any legal provision, making 
it cognizable by indictment, we cannot say that the pub- 
lication which is the ground of this motion, or any 
other, is or can be any disturbance of the business of 
the Court; the action of the press is noiseless, produc- 
ing the same effects, far or near, it matters not. 

The business of the Court is not interrupted, Judges 
and jurors can perform their functions on the bench, 
and in the box, by confining their attention to the law and 
evidence; disorder may be repressed in their presence, 
or hearing in a summary manner, but after an adjourn- 
ment, no attachment can be issued for any thing done 
out of Court, during the intermission of its actual ses- 
sion, 

Nor can any publication, which holds out no cor- 
rupt motive, to influence a juror, witness, or officer, 
or uses any threats to influence, intimidate, or impede 
him in his duty, be the subject of an indictment, con- 
sistently with this law; the press is free, if not set to 
work, in the presence of the Court, or so near as to 
interrupt its business. The law does not prohibit any 
endeavor, made to influence, or intimidate, a juror or 
witness, if corruption, force, or threats, are avoided; 
papers may be put into their pockets, conversation 
held with them, newspapers put into their hands, or 
statements made in relation to any matter in issue 
while they are actually impannelled. The Court may 
regret, and censure the practice, and perhaps admon- 
ish the party, who thus tampers with a juror or witness; 
but can neither punish the offence, or prevent its repe- 
tition. The law has tied their hands; the judges must 
be passive, it is not for them to be the first, to set the 
example of disobedience to the law, or attempt to 
evade plain enactments, most especially, not by the 
exercise of a forbidden jurisdiction. 


(ter. The means of redress which had before existed, 
have been taken away without the substitution of any 
other; the law has left the propriety of such publica- 
tions, to the discretion of the editors of public papers, 
after long experience of the effeots of leaving it to the 
discretion of Courts, who assumed high responsibilities 
_in its exércise, while none is imposed on those in whose 
breasts it now rests. It is the duty of the Court, to 
| give the law its full operation; it has been enacted de- 
| liberately, with full knowledge not only of the course 
| of the common law, the act of 1789, but of the statute 
| law of Pennsylvania on the same subject, passed in 
1809, which gives the injured party a double remedy 
for any injury complained of in a case like this. After 
taking from the Courts of the State the power to pun- 
ish for contempts, except in certain cases, the law de- 
clares, that no publications out of Court, concerning 
any cause depending therein shall be construed intoa 
contémpt, &c. “but if such publication shall improper- 
ly tend to bias the minds of the public, the Court, the 
officers, jurors, witnesses, or any of them, on a ques- 
tion pending before the Court, every person fecling 
himself aggrieved by such publication, shall be at 
liberty either to proceed by indictment, or to bring an 
action at law, against the author, printer, publisher, or 
either of them, and recover thereupon such damages 
as a jury may think fit to award.” 5 Smith 55. 

Thus it appears, that while suitors in the State 
Courts, can be protected against publications like this, 
they are without protection in the federal Courts; the 
Legislature of the State deem it both an indictable 
and an actionable offence; the Legislature of the Union 
deem it neithera contempt of the law, of the Court, 
an offence to the public, or an injury to a party. The 
rule must be refused, but it is hoped that an appeal to 
the sense of justice, the magnanimity of the press, to 
abstain from any publication which shall improperly 
tend to bias the minds of the public, the Court, the 
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officers, jurors, or witnesses, in any cause while actual- 


ly under trial before a jury in this Court may not be in 
vain. Its conductors should remember, that suitors 
stand unarmed, and defenceless before them; that the 
hands of the Court are manackled, that the law of 


| 1831 has placed no arbiter between an editor, and a 


party toa trial, whose life, character, liberty, or pro- 
perty may be put in jeopardy, by the influence of the 
press. The law has taken from him the shield, and 
from the Court the sword, both must be submissive 
under the inflictions of the press, be they just or un- 
just; if it is conducted in the spirit of chivalry, and 
must be employed on cases depending in the Courts, 
let it be on suitors in State Courts, who can meet 
them in the panoply of the law, not on those who are 
helpless in this. It is neither manly or generous, to as- 
sail those who can make no resistance, or inflict an in- 
jury for which the sufferer is left without a remedy. 


MILITARY. 


We annex the official report of the results of the re- 
cent election for Brigadier General, and other officers 
of the First Brigade. It willbe perceived that Major 
Peter Fritz has been elected Brigadier General. It is 
said the election will be contested, on what grounds we 
are unable to say.—Jnquirer. 


FIRST BRIGADE. 


Official return of an election for Brigadier General, 
Brigade Inspector, and for Field Officers of the several 
Regiments and corps of the first Brigade, First Divis- 
ion, Pennsylvania Militia, held June Ist, 1835, accord- 
ing to law. 


Brigadier General-~Major Peter Fritz. 
Brigade Inspector—Major Daniel Sharp, 


Ninth Regiment, P. M. 
Colonel—Thomas Logan. 
Lieut. Colonel—Ed. R. Badger. 
Major 1st Battalion—H. Risborough. 
Major 2d Battalion—Adam Shivers. 


Nineteenth Regiment, P. M. 
Colonel—Horace G. Browne. 
Lieut. Colonel—James Pidgeon. 
Major Ist Battalion—J. P. Barker. 
Major 2d Battalion—J, Fagan. 


Seventy-Second Regiment, P. M. 
Colonel—James Sloane. 
Lieut. Colcael—Adam Dialogue. 
Major 1st Battalion—Wm. Chrystler. 
Major 2d Battalion—Thomas Black. 


: Seventy-fourth Regiment, P. M. 
Colonel—David Simpson. 

Lieut. Colonel—Wm. Hartman, 

Major 1st Battalion—George Troth., 
Major 2d Battalion—Charles Hesser, 


Eighty-jirst Regiment, P. M. 
Colonel—Stephen D. Hurst. 
Lieut. Colonel—Thomas B. Florence. 
Major Ist Battalion—Caspar Moffat. 
Major 2d Battalion—George Glause. 


Ninety-sizth Regiment, P. M. 
Colonel—Wm. Markward. 
Lieut. Colonel—Christian Byer. 


Major 1st Battalion—Wm. Davis. 
Major 2d Battalion—Samuel Miller. 


_ 102d Remiment—Volunteers. 
Colonel—Joseph Murray. 
Lieut. Colonel—Thomas Keohler. 
Major Ist Batalion—Joseph Aken. 
Major 2d Battalion—James Gay. 


PROPERTY. 


ly 


108th Regiment—Volunteers. 


Colonel—James Page. 

Lieut. Colonel—W. UC, Patterson. 
Major Ist Battalion—Wm. W. Weeks. 
Major 2d Battalion—C, Morgan, 


128th Regimeni—Volunteers. 


Colonel—John G. Watmouth. 

Lieut. Colonel—John P. Binns. 
Major Ist Battalion—Byerly G. Cox. 
Major 2d Battalion—Adam Woelper. 


Regiment of Artillery. 


C olonel—A. J. Pleasonton. 

Lieut. Colonel—John K. Murphy. 
Major lst Battalion—George Bumm. 
Major 2d Battalion—Frederick Fritz. 


Parransteaia City, June 5th, 1835. 
The subscribers having, agreeably to law, opened 
and examined the returns of votes given at the several 
elections, held on the Ist day of June, A. D. 1835, for 
Brigadier General, Rrigade Inspector, and Field Offi- 
cers of the different Regiments, composing the First 
Brigade, First Division Pennsylvania Militia, do hereb 
certify, that the above is a correct return of all the offi- 
cers elected in said Brigade, the subscribers having been 
first duly qualified according to the Act of Assembly. 
* Attest— MICHAEL W. ASH, 
Alderman. 
DANIEL SHARP, 
Brigade Inspector, 
W. P. SMITH, 
Citizen. 
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RAIL ROAD ACCIDENT. 


We learn from the news books of Mr. Potts, that as 
one of the cars attached to the ‘ People’s Line,” on 
the Columbia Road, was yesterday morning descend- 
ing the inclined plane, the bolt which prevents the 
wheels from running, came out of the break, when 
the car descended with such rapidity and violence, that 
it was dashed to pieces. The agent, Mr. Beatty, a 
young man, was holding the break on the car, when 
he was violently thrown under, and mangled in so 
shocking a manner, that no hopes can be entertained of 
his recovery. He was taken up insensible, and carricd 
to the Third Street hall, where he now remains. 

Fortunately the passengers had got out of the car, 
before it began to descend, and walked down, thereby 


preventing a much more melancholy occurrence. —Jn- 
quirer. 





Srawberries were sold in our Markets yesterday, 
(10th) at 124 cents per quart.—Jnquirer. 





VALUABLE PROPERTY. 


A very valuable property was sold at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, last evening, (10th.) We allude to the lot 
of ground situate at the southeast corner of Walnut 
and Sixth streets, and at present occupied by the Wal- 
nut Street Prison and Prune Street apartment. 

It contains in front on Walnut street 199 feet, and 
extends in depth on east side of Sixth st.opposite Wash- 
ington Square, 425 feet to Prune street, upon which it 
has a front of 199 feet, to be subject to a street 27 
feet wide, called Adelphi street, to be laid out at the 
distance of 220 feet south of Walnut street. It was 
sold for $219,099—or at the rate of $1,101 per foot- 
John Moss, Esq. was the purchaser.—Jnquirer, 





Crors.—During the past week or two, a number of 
Wheat, Rye, and Grass stalks, of a large growth, was 
left with us for inspection. Among the rest, a stalk of 
rye which grew upon the premises of Mr Jesse Bockius, 





measured the unusual length of eight feet lacking half 
an inch, and others from the farms of Mr. Green and 
Mr. Botton, all of this town, reached nearly seven feet 
in length. A stalk of clover, from Mr,Botton's farm, mea- 
sured three feet, which is but a fair specimen of a field 
of several acres. Every day seems to add fresh health 
and vigor to the crops, and we are gratified to be in- 
formed that their appearance in general, is quite en- 
courag.ng.—Germantown Telegraph. 


COATESVILLE, 


This village is situated on the Lancaster turnpike, 134 
miles from West Chester, and 30 from Philadelphia.— 
It is in the Great Valley, one of the most fertile vallies 
in Pennsylvania, It contains from thirty to forty or fifty 
houses—among which are three taverns, one of which 
is conducted on Temperance principles—severa! stores 
—a Presbyterian Church, a school house, &c. The 
town has an air of business, and like most of our coun- 
try villages, its inhabitants are generally mechanics, ac- 
tive and industrious. 


Coatesville possesses an unusually picturesque and 
pleasing situation. The Valley Hill, bounding the view 
is On its north side, and another high hill rises one or 
two hundred yards on the south. The Pennsylvania 
Rail Road, for a considerable distance, is in full view; 
and a magnificent bridge is erected at this place over 
the waters of the Brandywine, towering above 80 fect 
in the air, stretching across a chasm five or six hundred 
feet wide. 


Since the completion of the rail road a new spirit of 
enterprise has arisen, which promises almost to double 


the size of the place. At the junction of the rail road | 


and the turnpike, a few rods west of the old town, a 
number of building lots have been sold at high prices 
by Mr. James Yearsley, and two dwellings, a large ta- 
vern house, a store and smith shop, are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Other buildings are contem- 
plated in the spring, a new tan and bark house is now 
being built, and two cellars for dwelling houses are al- 
ready finished. We must not omit to mention, among 
the improvements, a depot lately erected on the rail road 
by our friend, Mr, Benjamin Miller, and a contemplat- 
ed branch rail road to Luken’s rolling mill, a few rods 
south of the village. 


On a short, visit, last week, we were struck with sur- 
prise at the numerous improvements. Coatesville is 
one of the oldest towns in the county—and derived its 
name from Moses Coates, formerly a landholder. We 
were told by an elder'y citizen of the neighborhood, 
that upwards of 30 years ago it consisted of only one or 
two houses, a smith shop, a store and a tavern. 


Returning, our course to West Chester was over the 
hill on the south side of the village. It is not without 
-some labor you gain the top, but when there the beautiful 
scenery amply compensates the lover of the picturesque. 
The name of the hill we could not ascertain; but it un- 
doubtedly affords one of the handsomest prospects in 
Chester county. On the south, the spectator has before 
him a small valley, completely surrounded by high hills: 
in the valley are two or three large farm houses, and 
Mode’s Paper mill; along the southern side flows the 
Brandywine, the course of which is distinctly marked by 
the green cedars and pines which grow upon its banks, 
On the north, the town of Coatesville affords a delight- 
ful view—apparently situated under the high bridge, 
which towers far above the house tops. 


From Coatesville, the usual route to West Chester is 
by Romansville and Marshalton, The former place is 
popularly knownas ‘‘Kildier Hill,” and the latter as the 
**Centre House.” Having fallen in with a respectable 
farmer of the neighborhood of Romansville, we ac- 
quired quite a knowledge of its local history. Though 


MISCLLEANEOUS. 


its soil is now rapidly improving, it appears that years 


back it was so barren, it obtained the cognomen of 
“* Kildier Hill,” which is perpetuated to this day—af- 
ter the adage which is frequently used in common par- 
lance, thatsuch a country ‘is too poor to keep a kil- 
dier.” Whatever truth belonged to the observation 
some time ago, its cause is now vanishing, for there- 
abouts are now many excellent farms and good agri- 
culturalists.— Village Record. 


Kittanning, Armstrong Cy. Pa. June 5. 
Surer.—A fine flock of merino stock sheep, of near- 
ly 500 head, belonging to Mr. Samuel Patterson, of 
Washington county, passed through this place yester- 
day, on their way to Wayne township. They are 
really an acquisition. 


WOOL. 


The Washington (Pa. ) Reporter of the 2d inst. says, 
** Lots of wool, grading between 7-8ths and full blood, 
have been sold during the past week at 56 cents per 
Ib. The prices now offered range from 33 to 60 cents, 
At the vendue of James Gilmore, Esq. deceased, the 
wool sold at 57 cents per lb. the grade being between 
7-8ths and full blood, and the sheep as follows— 
weathers $150 per head; weathers and ewes $3 50; 
ewes with lambs $5.” 


Woot.—The following article from the Commercial 
List and Philadelphia Price Current, of Saturday last, 
is deserving the attention of farmers generally: 

This article is becoming one of the greatest impor- 
tance to our country. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
account for its culture having so long been neglected, 

| where all the means of producing it, are so abundant, 
_ We know of no part of the world where Wool has been 
higher on an average, for the last ten years, than in this 
,country, and no one better calculated to raise it for 
| export, than this. Instead of making it an article of 
| remittance to Europe, we have been, and are at pre- 
| sent importing it in large quantities, the importer real- 
izing (itis said) a fair profit for his enterprise. By the 
growth and manufacture of Wool, England has added 
immensely to her wealth and power. Her clip has 
been estimated for some years past, to exceed one hun- 
| dred and forty millions of pounds annually: while here, 
| with a soiland climate better adapted for its growth, 
_with lands at about one eighth the price, and ten times 
more extensive; we do not produce more than seventy- 
five millions of pounds. 


In 1830, after a careful investigation, the number of 
sheep in the United States were estimated at twenty 
millions, producing fifty millions of pounds of Wool. 
At the present time a fair estimate would probably be 
above twenty-eight millions. 


Pennsylvania especially, with her unoccupied hills 
and dales, should look seriously to this matter. We 
believe that no state in the Union is better adapted for 
the growth of Wool, yet New York is at present con- 
siderably in advance of her. The clip in New York is 
estimated at six millions of pounds, while that of Penn- 
sylvania is only four to four and a half millions. Either 
of these states could annually produce twenty millions 
of pounds, without decreasing any other of their pre- 
sent productions. 


There are several counties in the Western part of 
this State that have entered with great spirit into this 
business, and ‘‘ sheep farms,” (as they are there called) 
are -rapidly advancing in value. Among these we 
would instance Washington, Fayette and Greene coun- 
ties. The former county atone, will probably sell this 
year above half a million of pounds of Wool, yielding 
at least twg”hundred thousand dollars in cash, as the 
finer qualities of Wool are principally grown there. 





